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LITBRALTUBRE and peaceable ; but he must march upon Oporto, and Heavens knows wher» be- 
2 sides, just as we were really beginning to enjoy life. I bad got such a contract 





‘TIS SWEET TO LOVE IN CHILDHOOD. 
Tis sweet to Jove in childhood, when the souls that we bequeath 
Are beautiful in freshness as the coronals we wreath ; 
When we feed the gentle robin, and caress the leaping hound, 
And linger latest on the spot where buttercups are found ; 
When we seek the bee and ladybird with laughter, shout, and song, 


tains : and you,”—here he dropped his voice,—* and you were getting on so de- 
vilish well in this quarter: upon my life, I think you’d have carried the day, old 
Don Emanuel, you know, he’s a friend of mine, he likes you very much. And 
then, there’s Sparks——” 

“ Ay, major, what of him? I have not seen him for some days.” 

“ Why, they've been frightening the poor devil out of his life. O'Shaugh- 
And think the day for wooing them can never be too long ; nessy and a set of them—they tried him by court martial yesterday, and senten- 
Oh ! ’tis sweet to love in childhood, and though woke by meanest things, ced him to mount guard with a wooden sword and a shooting jacket, which he 
The music that the heart yields then will never leave its strings. did. Old Colborne, it seems, saw him; and faith, there would be the devil to 
"Tis sweet to love in after years the dear one by our side, pay, if the route had not come. Some of them would certainly have got a long 
To dote with all the mingled joys of passion, hope, and pride ; a, see their friends. - ; *- 

To think the chain around our breast will hold still warm and fast, hy is not the senhora here, major! I don’t see her at table. 

And grieve to know that Death must come to break the link at last. “ Acold ; asore throat ; a wet feet affair of last night, I believe. Pass that 
But when the rainbow span of bliss is waning hue by hue, cold pie down here. Sherry, if you please. You didn’t see Power to-day ? 
When eyes forget their kindly beams and lips become less true ; ( No: we parted late last night ; I have not been to bed. f 
When siricken hearts are pining on through many a lonely hour, Very bad preparation for a march: take some burnt brandy in your cof- 
Who would not sigh “ ’Tis safer far to love the bird and flower ?” fee 


dia — “Then you don’t think the Senhora will appear ?” 
Tis sweet to love in ripened age the ery om blast of Fame, “Very unlikely—but stay, you know her room—the small drawing room 
To pant to live on Glory’s scroll, though blood may trace the name ; that looks out upon the flower garden; she usually passes the morning there. 
Tis sweet to love the heap of gold and hug it to our breast— Leap the little wooden paling round the corner, and the chances are ten to one 
To trust it as the guiding star and anchor of our rest. you find her.” 
But such devotion will not serve, however strong the zeal, I saw from the occupied air of Don Antonio that there was little fear of 
To overthrow the altar where our childhood loved to kneel. interruption on his part, so taking an early moment to escape unobserved, I 
Some bitter moment shall o’ercast the sun of wealth and power, rose and left the room. When I sprung overthe oak fence, J found myself in a 
And then proud man would fain go back to worship bird and flower. E delicious little garden, where roses, grown to a height never seen in our colder 
ELIZA COOK. climate, formed a deep bower of rich blossom. 
The major was right : the Senhora was in the room, and in one moment I was 
beside her. 
But Cupid soon fresh arrows found _ “Nothing but my fears of not bidding you farewell, could palliate my thus 
And fitted to his string, intruding, Donna Inez; but as we are ordered away- ——”’ 
And each new shaft he feather'd from ‘When! not so soon, surely?” 
His own bright glossy wing. ‘“* Even so—to-day, this very hour: but you see that even in the hurry ofde- 
He shot, until parture I have not forgotten my trust ; this is the packet I promised you.” 
No plume was left So saying, I placed the paper with the lock of hair within her hand, and 


NEW BALLAD.—By S. Lover. 
The dart of Love was feather'd first 
From Folly’s wing, they say, 
Until he tried his shaft to shoot 
In Beauty’s heart one day. 
He miss’d the maid 
So oft, ’tis said, 
His aim became untrue, 


for blankets ! and now they've ordered me to join Beresford’s corps in the moun- | 


———————————————————————————————————————————— 
thirsted for ;” the clang of the music and the tramp of the cavalry responding‘to 
my throbbing pulses as we moved along. 

“Close upthere. Trot,” cried out adeep manly voice; and immediately a 
| general officer rode by, followed by an aide-de-camp. R 

“There goes Cotton,” said Power. ‘ You may feel easy in your mind now, 
Charley ; there’s some work before us.” 
| ‘You have not heard our destination?” said I. 
|  * Nothing is known for certain, yet. The report that Soult is advancin 
| upon Oporto ; and the chances are, Sir Arthur intends to hasten us to its relief. 
Our fellows are at Ovar, with General Murray.” 
| “Tsay, Charley, old Monsoon is in a devil of a flurry ; he expected to have 
been peaceably settled down in Lisbon for the next six months, and he has re- 
ceived orders to set out for Beresford’s head-quarters immediately ; and, from 
what I hear, they have no idle time.” 
“‘ Well, Sparks, how goes it, man’ Better fun this than the cook’s galley, 
eh *” 

“« Why, do you know, these hurried movements put me out confoundedly. I 
found Lisbon very interesting ; the little I could see of it last night.” 

“‘ Ah, my dear fellow, think of the lovely Andalusian lasses, with their brown 
transparent skins and liquid eyes. Why you'd have been over head and ears in 
love in twenty-four hours more, had we stayed.” 

“« Are they really so pretty ?” 

“ Pretty !—downright lovely, man. Why, they have a way of looking at you, 
over their fans—just one glance, short and fleeting, but so melting, by Jove —— 
Then their walk—if it be not profane to call that springing elastic gesture by 
such a name—why it’s regular witchcraft. Sparks, my man, I tremble for you. 
Do you know, by-the-bye, that same pace of their's is a devilish hard thing to 
learn. Inever could come it; and yet, somehow, I was formerly rather a crack 
fellow at a ballet. Old Alberto used to select me for a pas de zephyr among a 
host ; but there's a kind of a hop, and aslide, and a spring, in fact, you must have 
been wearing petticoats for eighteen years, and have an Andalusian instep, and an 
india-rubber sole to your foot, or it’s no use trying it. How I usedto make them 
laugh at the old San Joseph convent, formerly, by my efforts in the cause.” 

‘““ Why, how did it ever occur to you to practise it!” 

‘Many a man’s legs have saved his head, Charley ; andI put it to mine to do 
a similar office for me.” 

“True; but I never heard of a man that performed a pas seul before the ene- 
my.” 





To waft him to the sky, bending downwards, pressed my lips upon her taper fingers. She hurriedly 
And Beauty smiled snatched her hand away, and tearing open the enclosure, took out the lock. She 
Upon the child, looked steadily for a moment at it, then at me, and again at it, and, at length, 

When he no more could fly. bursting into a fit of laughing, threw herself upon a chair in a very ecstacy of 

‘Now, Cupid, I am thine (she said) | mirth. 
Leave off thy archer play ; “* Why, you don’t mean to impose this auburn ringlet upon me for one of poor 
For Beauty yields when she is sure Howard's jetty curls. What downright folly to think of it! and then, with how 

Leve will not fly away.” little taste the deception was practised: upon your very temples, too. One 

comfort is, you are utterly spoiled by it.” 

Here she again relapsed into a fit of laughter, leaving me perfectly puzzled | 

what to think of her as she resumed : | 

‘Well, tell me now, am I to reckon this as a pledge of your own allegiance, | 


And Beauty laugh’d 
As his last shaft 
He from his quiver drew. 
“Tn vain,” said she, 
“You shoot at me, 
You spiteful little thing ; 
The feather on your shaft I scorn, 
When pluck’d from Folly’s wing.” 








CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 





By Harry Lorrequer. | or am I still to believe it to be Edward Howard's? Speak, and truly.” 
CHAPTER XLII.—THE FAREWELL. | ‘Of my own, most certainly,” said I, “if it will be accepted.” 
¥ The preparations for the march occupied me till near morning; and, indeed,| ‘‘ Why, after such treachery, perhaps it ought not ; but, still, as you have al- 
had I been disposed to sleep, the din and clamour of the world without would | ready done yourself such injury, and look so very silly withal 
have totally prevented it. Before daybreak the advanced guard was already in| ‘‘ That you are even resolved to give me cause to look more so,” added I. 


motion an some squadrons of heavy cavalry had begun their march. | Exactly,” said she; ‘for here, now, I reinstate you among my true and 
_I looked around my now dismantled room, as one does usually for the last | faithful admirers. Kneel down, sir knight, in token of which you will wear this 
time ere leaving, and bethought me if I had not forgotien anything. Appa- | scarf—” 

rently all was remembered ; but stay—what is this? To be sure, how forgetful A sudden start which the donna gave at these words, brought me to my feet. 

Ihad become! It was the packet I destined for Donna Inez, and which, in the , She was pale as death and trembling ’ 

eonfusion of the night before, [ had omitted to bring to the Casino. | “What means this!” said I]. ‘* What has happened ?”” 

I immediately despatched Mike to the commissary, with my luggage, and or- | She pointed with her finger towards the garden, but, though her lips moved, 
ders to ascertain when we were expected to march. He soon returned, with the | no voice came forth. | sprung through the open window. Irushed into the | 
intelligence that our corps was not to move before noon ; so that I had yet some | copse, the only one which mighi afford concealment for a figure, but no one was | 
hours to spare and make my adieux to the Senhora. p there. After a few minutes’ vain endeavour to discever any trace of an in- | 

I cannot explain the reason, but I certainly did bestow a more than common | truder,I returned to the chamber. The donna was there still—but how chang- 
attention upon my toilette that morning. The Senhora was nothingto me. It | ed; her gaiety and animation were gone, her pale cheek and trembling lip be- 
18 true, she had, as she lately most candidly informed me, a score of admirers’ spoke fear and suffering, and her cold hand lay heavily beside her ~ 
among which I was not even reckoned: she was evidently a coquette, whose “T thought—perhaps it was merely fancy—but I thought I saw Trevyllion 
greatest pleasure was to sport and amuse herself with the passions she excited | beside the window.” ‘ : 

mm others. And even if she were not,—if her heart were to be won to-morrow, “Tmpossible,” said I. “I have searched every walk and alley. It was no- 
what claim—what right had I to seek it? My affections were already pledged ; thing but imagination—believe me, no more. There, be assured ; think no more 
romised, it is true, to one who gave nothing in return, and who, perhaps, even | of it.” 
loved another. Ah there was the rub! that one confounded suspicion, lurking | While I endeavoured thus to reassure her, I was very far from feeling perfect- | 
in the rear, chilled my courage, and piqued my sririt. | ly at ease myself; the whole bearing and conduct of this man had inspired me 

If there be any thing more disheartening to an Irishman, in his little “ af- | with a growing dislike of him, and I felt already half-convinced that he had es- | 
Jaires de ceur,” than another, it is the sense of rivalry. The odstinacy of fa-| tablished himself as a spy upon my actions. F 
thers, the ill-will of mothers. the coldness, the indifference of the lovely object “Then you really believe [ was mistaken,” said the donna, as she placed her 
herself,—obstacles though they be, he has tact, spirit, and perseverance to over- | hand within mine. 
come them ; but when a more successful candidate for the fair presents himself ; “Of course I do; but speak no more of it. You must not forget how few 





. | 1 
when the eye that remains downcast at his suit, lights with animation at ano- | my momentsare here. Already I have heard the tramp of horses without—ah, 
ther’s coming ; when the features, whose cold and chilling apathy to him have | there they are—in a moment more I shall be missed, so once more fairest Inez 





blended in one smile of welcome to another,—it is all up with him; he sees | Nay, | beg pardon if I have dared to call you thus; but think, if it be the 
the game lost, and throws his cards upon the table. And yet why is this? first it may also be the last time I shali ever speak it.” | 
why is it that he, whose birth-right it would seem to be sanguine when others Her head gently drooped as I said these words, till it gently sunk upon my 
despond,—to be confident when all else is hopeless,—should find his courage | shoulder, her long and heavy harr falling upon my neck and across my bosom. I 


il hi ire? Theres ° ; 
| at here? The reason 18, simply—but in good svoth, I am ashamed to con- | felt her heart almost beat against my side ; [ muttered some words I know not 
ess MW. 


| 
é what; I felt them likea prayer; I pressed her cold forehead to my lips ; rushed | 
Having jogged on so far with my reader, in all the sober seriousness which the | fromthe room ; cleared the fence at a spring, and was far upon the road to Lis- 
matter of-fact material of these memoirs demands, | fear lest a seeming paradox | bon ere I could suffictently collect my senses to know whither I was going. Of | 
may cause me to lose my good name for veracity ; and that, while merely main- | little else was I conscious; my mind was full to bursting, and, in the confusion 
taining a national trait of my country, I may appear to be asserting some un- | Of my excited brain, fiction and reality were so inextricably mingled as to defy 

heard of and absurd proposition ; so far have mere vulgar prejudices gone to | every endeavour at discrimination. But little time had I for reflection; as I | 
3ap our character as a people. reached the city, the brigade te which I was attached was already under arms, 

and Mike impatiently waiting my arrival with the horses 


The reason, then is this,—for I have gone too far to retreat,—the Irishman is | 
essentially bashful. Well, laugh if you wish! for [ conclude that, by this time, 
you have given way toa most iummoderate excess of risibility; but still, when 
you have perfectly recovered your composure, I beg to repeat,—The Irishman is 
essentially a bashful man ! iy ; ? 


Do not, for a moment, fancy that I would by this imply that, in any new or 


CHAPTER XLIII.—THE MARCH 
What a strange spectacle did the road to Oliviera present upon the morn- 
ing of the 7th of May. A hurried or incautious observer might, at first sight, 
have pronounced the long line of troops which weaded their way through the 
unexpected situation,—that for any unforeseen con valley, as the remains of a broken and routed army, had not the ardent expres- 
: ; we juncture sion and bright eye, that beamed on every side, assured him that men who look- 
Irishman would feel confused or abashed, more than any other ; far from it. The + ed thus could not be beaten ones. Horse, foot, bacaage, artillery dismoented 
cold and habitual reserve of the Englishman, the studied caution of the North | dragoons, even the pale and esesiy resovenhd ‘ah To a the oe ere - ed 
Tweeder himself, would exhibit far stronger evidences of awkwardness in such | have been seen becrvinlt on: for the order—forw all nae been fem oa | oo 
circumstances as these. But, on the other hand, when measuring his capacity, ’ a ee Se ar enon, 


of events,—the |} 


ar s 7 > I | ’ ’ he ; > > ie ? | » 

his means of success, his probabilities of being preferred, with those of the na- | vache 90: wos . ‘Sie Galles eer ten aye ska ey oy pore 
tives of any other country, I back the Irishman against the world for distrust of | wi | ‘ a ws ~ es tr ."\, Pall 
Ris on a ‘ores sts . wile ! with an arm ina sling, or a bandaged forehead, while among the men simila: 
one, — for — ( : — of his real merits: in one word, for his | evidences of devotion were not unfre quent. As for me, long years and many 
my Shechan! But I promised faithfolly never to oretgle cy, Hook at Rem- | reverses have not obliterated—scarcely blunted—the impression that sight made 
ties; besides es I I ily Re ; 7 Beta ae € with living celebri- | onme. The splendid spectacle of a review had often excited and delighted me ; 
rant Se 0 ah am really forgetting myself in the digression. Let us re- | but here, there was the glorious reality of war; the bronzed faces. the worn uni- | 
As Lead = Pat | forms, the well tattered flags, the roll of the heavy guns, mingling with the 
iain he Ne \ lle, I found ng aon at breakfast. _Seve-| wild pibroch of the highlander, or scarcely less wild recklessness of the Irish | 

present, among whom I was not sorry to recoguise my 


friend Monsoon. 


p “Ah, Charley,” cried he, as I seated myself beside him; 
our fun is so soon to have an end ! 


quick step; while the long line of cavalry, their helmets and accoutrements | 
shining in the morning sun, brought back one’s boyish dreams of joust and | 
tournament, and made the heart beat high with chivalrous enthusiasm 

“ Yes,” said J, half aloud, “ this is indeed a realization of what I longed and | 


nyse “what a pity all 
Here's this confounded Soult wont be quiet | 





| who held a command in the Austrian service ? 


“« Not exactly, but still you're not very wide of the mark, If you'll only wait 
| till we reach Pontalegue, I’ll tell you the story; not that it is worth the delay, 
| but talkirg at this brisk pace, 1 don’t admire.” na 

| You leave a detachment here, Captain Power,” said an aide-de-camp, rid- 
ing hastily up, “ and General Cotton requests you will send a subaltern and two 
sergeants forward towards Berar, to reconnoitre the pass.—Franchesca’s cavalry 
are reported in that quarter :” so speaking he dashed spurs tu his horse, and was 
out of sight in an instant. 

Power at the same moment wheeled to the rear, from which he returned in an 
instant, accompanied by three well-mounted light dragoons. “ Sparks,” said he, 
* now for an occasion of distinguishing yourself. You heard the order, lose no 
time, and as your horse is an able one and fresh, lose not a second, but for- 
ward.” 

No sooner was Sparks despatched on, what it was evident, he felt to be any 
thing but a pleasant duty, than I turned towards Power, and said, with some tinge 
of disappointment in the tone—‘ Well, if you really felt there was any thing 
worth doing there—! flattered mysqlf that—” 

‘‘ Speak out man,—that I should have sent you, eh, is it not so?” 

“Yes, you've hit it.” 

‘“‘ Well, Charley, my peace is easily made on this preg I selected Sparks, 
—simply to spare you one of the most unpleasant duties that can be imposed 








knowledged, and the slightest failure in which, will be remembered for many a 
day against him; besides the pleasant and very probable prospect of being se- 
lected as a bull's eye for a French rifle, or carried of a prisoner—eh, Charley— 


| upon a man: aduty which let him discharge to the uttermost will never be ac- 
| 


| there’s no glory, devil a ray of it. Come, come, old fellow, Fred. Power's not 


the man to keep his friend out of the melée if only any thing can be made by be- 
ing init. Poor Sparks, I'd swear, is as little satisfied with the arrangement as 
yourself, if one knew but all.” 
“TJ say, Power,” said a tall dashing looking man of about five-and-forty, 
with a Portuguese order in his breast, “I say, Power, dine with us at the 
halt.” 

“ With pleasure, if I may bring my young friend here.” 

‘Of course, pray introducefus.” 

“ Major Hixley—Mr. O’Malley,—a 14th man, Hixley.” 

“ Delighted to make your acquaintance, Mr. O'Malley. Knew.a famous fel 
low in Irelandof your name; acertain Godfrey O'Malley; member for sume 


| county or other. 


’ 

“My uncle,” said I, blushing deeply, with a pleasurable feeling, at even this 
slight praise of my oldest friend 

“Your uncle! give me your hand. By Jove, his nephew has a right to good 
treatment at my hands; he saved my life inthe year 98; and how ts old God- 
frey *” 

Quite well when I left him some months ago; a little gout now and 
then.” 

“ To be sure he has—no man deserves it better ; but it’s a gentlemanlike gout, 
that merely jogs his memory in the morning of the good wine he has drank over 
night; by the bye, what became of a friend of his, a devilisi eccentric fellow, 

: 2 

“Oh, Considine—the Count.” 

“The same.” 

“ As eccentric as ever; I left him ona visit with my uncle. And Boyle, did 

you know Sir Harry Boyle?” 
“To be sure I did. Shall I ever forget him, and his capital blunders, that kept 
me laughing the whole time I spent in Ireland! 1 was in the house when he 
concluded a panegyric upon a friend, by calling him ‘the father to the poor, and 
uncle to Lord Donoughmore.’”’ 

“ He wasthe only man who could render by a bull what it was impossible 
to convey more correctly,” said Power; ‘‘you've heard of his duel with Harry 
Toler.” 

* Never! let’s hear it.” 

“Tt was a bull from beginning to end. Boyle took it into his head, that Harry 
was a person with whom he had a serious row in Cork. Harry, on the other 

ind, mistook Boyle for old Caples, whom he had been pursuing with horse-whip- 
ping intentions, forsome months; they met in Kildare-street Club, and \ ery lit- 

le colloquy satisfied them that they were right in their conjectures ; each party 


being so eagerly ready to meet the views of the other. It never was a difficult 
matter to find a friend in Dublin; and, to do them justice, Irish seconds, generally 
speaking, are perfectly free from any imputation upon the score of good breeding. 
No men have less impertinent curiosity as to the cause of the quarrel; wisely 
supposing that the principals know their own affairs best, they cautiously abstain 
from indulging any prying spirit, but proceed to discharge their functions as best 


they may Accordingly Sir Harry and Dick were set, as the phrase is, at twelve 


| paces; and to use Boyle’s own words, for I have heard bim relate the story 





“* We blazed away, sir, for three rounds. I put two in his hat, and one in his 
neckcloth ; his shots went all through the skirt of my coat.’ 

‘** We'll spend the day here,’ says Considine, ‘ at this rate: couldn't you put 
them closer.’ 
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“* Exactly,’ said Dick. é : 
“* Well, they moved us forward two paces, and set to loading the pistols 
an ? 


«By this time we were so near that we had full opportunity to scan each 
other’s faces ; well, sir, I stared at him, and he at me.’ 

“ «¢ What,’ said I. 

“*Eh!’ said he. 

“ « How’s this?’ said I. 

**¢ You're not Billy Caples,” said he. 

«« Devil a bit,’ said I ; ‘nor I don’t think you’re Archy Devine ;’ and faith, sir, 
so it appeared ; we were fighting away all the morning for nothing,—for some- 
how it turned out ‘it was neither of us.’ ” 

What amused me most in this anecdote was the hearing it at such a time and 
place; that poor Sir Harry’s eccentricities should turn up for discussion on a 
march in Portugal, was singular enough ; but after all, life is full of such incon- 

ous accidents. I remember once supping with King Calzoo on the Blue 

ountains in Jamaica. By way of entertaining his guests, some English offi- 
cers, he ordered one of his suite tosing. We were of course pleased at the op- 
portunity of hearing an Indian war-chaunt with a skull and thigh-bone accom- 
iment ; but what was our astonishment to hear the Indian, a ferocious look- 
ing dog, with an awful scalp lock, and two streaks of read paint across his chest 
—clear his voice well for a few seconds, and then begin, without discomposing 
a muscle of his gravity, ‘* The Laird of Cockpen.” I need not say, that the 
“ Great-Racoon,” was a Dumfries man, who had quitted Scotland forty years 
before, and with characteristic prosperity, had attained his present rank in a fo- 
reign service. 

“ Halt, halt!” cried a deep toned manly voice in the leading column, and the 
word was repeated from mouth to mouth te the rear. 

We dismounted, and picketting our horses beneath the broad-leaved foliage of 
the cork trees,—stretched out at full length upon the grass, while our mess men 
prepared the dinner. Our party at first consisted of Hixley, Power, the adju- 
tant, and myself ; but our number was soon increased by three officers of the 6th 
Foot, about to join their regiment. : 

“ Barring the ladies,God bleas them,” said Power, “ there are nosuch pic-nics 
as campaigning presents; the charms of scenery are greatly enhanced by their 
coming unexpectedly on you. Yourchance good fortune in the prog has an in- 
terest that no ham and cold chicken affair, prepared by your servants beforehand, 
and got ready with adegree of fuss and worry, that convertsthe whole party into 
an assembly of cooks, can ever afford; and lastly, the excitement, that this 
same life of our’s is never without—gives a zest i 

“ There you've hit it,” cried Hixley ; ‘ it’s that same feeling of uncertainty, 
that those who meet now may ever do so again, full as it is of sorrowful reflection, 
that still teaches us, as we become inured to war, to economise our pleasures 
and be happy when we may.—Your health, O’Malley, and your uncle Godfrey’s 
too ” 





“A little more of the pas‘ry.” 

“* What a capital Guinea fowl this is.” 

“ That's some of old Monsoon’s own particular port.” 

“ Pass it round here,—really this is pleasant.” 

‘* My blessing on the man who left that vista yonder; see what a glorious 
valley stretches out there, undulating in its richness; and look at those dark 
trees, where just one streak of soft sun light is kissing their tops, giving them 
one chaste good night——” 

“* Well done Power.” 

“ Confound you, you've pulled me short, and I was about becoming downright 
pastoral—d propos of kissing—I understand Sir Arthur wont allow the convents 
to be occupied by troops. 

“And a propos of convents,” said J. ‘ Let’s hear your story—you promised 
it, a while ago.” 

“My dear Charley, it’s far too early in the evening for a story. I should 
rather indulge my poetic fancies here, under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
—and besides, I’m not half screwed up yet!” 

“Come Adjutant, let’s have a song.” 

“T'll sing you a Portuguese serenade, when the next bottle comes in. What 
capital hogy have you much of it ?” 

“Only three dozen. We got it late last night; forged an order from the 
commanding officer, and sent it up to old Monsoon,—* for hospital use.’ He 
gave it, with atear in his eye ; saying, as the sergeant marched away, ‘Only 
think of such wine for feliows that may be in the next world before morning ! 
It’s a downright sin.’ ” 

“Tsay, Power, there’s something going on there.” 

At this instant the trumpet sounded “boot and saddle ;” and, like one man, 
the whole mass rose up; when the scene, late so tranquil, became one of ex- 
cited bustle and confusion. An aid-de-camp galloped past towards the river, 
followed by two orderly sergeants; and the next moment Sparks galloped up ; 
his whole equipment giving evidence of a hurried ride, while his cheek was dead 
ly ge and haggard. 

‘ower presented to him a goblet of sherry, which, having emptied ata draught, 
he drew a long breath, and said,— 

“They are comins—coming in force.’ 

“Who are coming ?” said Power; ‘“ take time, man, and collect yourself.” 

“The French ! I saw them a devilish deal closer than I liked ; they wounded 
one of the orderlies, and took the other prisoner.” 

“ Forward !" cried out a hoarse voice in the front ; ‘‘ March—trot.” 

_ And before we could obtain any further information from Sparks, whose facul- 
ties seemed to have received a terrific shock, we were once more in the saddle, 
and moving ata brisk pace onward. 

Sparks had barely time to tell us that a large body of French cavalry oc- 
cupied the pass of Berar, when he was sent for by General Cotton to finish his 
report. 

** How frightened the fellow is,” said Hixley. 

“I don’t think the worse of poor Sparks fer that,” said Power ; “ he saw those 
fellows for the first time, and no bird’s-eye view of them either.” 

“ Then we are in for a skirmish, at least,” said I. 

“Tt would appear not, from that,” said Hixley ; pointing to the head of the 
eolumn, which, leaving the high road upon the left, entered the forest by a deep 
cleft, that opened upon a valley traversed by a broad river. 

“That looks very like taking up a position, though,” said Power. 

“Look, look ! down yonder,” cried Hixley, pointing to a dip in the plain be- 
side the river; “is not a cavalry picket there.” 

“Right, by Jove! I say, Fitzroy,” said Power to an aide-de-camp as he 

ed, ‘‘ What's going on?” 

“Soult has carried Oporto,” cried he ; “and Franchesca’s cavalry have 
escaped.” 

‘* And who are these fellows in the valley ?” 

“ Our own people coming up.”’ 

In less than half an hour’s brisk trotting we reached the stream, the banks 
of which were occupied by two cavalry regiments, advancing to the 
main army ; and what was my delight to find that one of them was our own 
corps, the 14th Light Dragoons. 

‘“*Hurra!” cried Power, waving his cap as he came up. 
Sedgewick? Baker, my hearty, how goes it! 
Colonel ?” 

In an instant we were surrounded by our brother officers, who all shook 
me cordially by the hand, and welcomed me to the regiment with most gra- 
tifying warmth. 

“One of us,” said Power, with a knowing look, as he introduced me; and 


“How are you 
How is Hampton, and the 
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people usually do under such circumstances. Everybody called for his or her 
favourite remedy, which nobody brought ; each cried for more air, at the same 
time carefully excluding what air there was, by closing round the object of sym- 
pathy ; and all wondered why somebody else didn’t do, what it never appeared 
to occur to them might be by themselves. 

The landlady, however, who possessed more readiness and activity than any 
of them, and who had withal a quicker perception of the merits of the case, soon 
came running in with a little hot brandy water ; followed by her servant- 
girl, carrying vinegar, rm, smelling-salts, and such other restoratives ; 
which, being duly administered, recovered the child so far as to enable her to 
thank them in a faint voice, and to extend her hand to the poor schoolmaster, 
who stood with an anxious face, hard by. Without suffering her to speak ano- 
ther word, or 80 much as to stir a finger any more, the women strai htway car- 
ried her off to bed ; and having covered her up warm, bathed her cold feet, and 
wrapped them in flannel, they despatched a messenger for the doctor. 

The doctor, who was pon Bem gentleman with a great bunch of seals, dang- 
ling below a waistcoat of ribbed black satin, arrived with all speed, and taking 
his seat by the bedside of poor Nell, drew out his watch, and felt her pulse. 
Then he looked at her tongue, then he felt her pulse again, and while he did so, 
he eyed the nalf-emptied wine-glass as ifin profound abstraction. 

‘T should give her—” said the doctor at length, “‘ A tea-spoonful every now 
and then, of hot brandy and water.” 

‘“‘ Why, that’s exactly what we've done, sir!” said the delighted landlady. 

‘‘T should also,” observed the doctor, who had passed the foot-bath on the 
stairs, “I should also,” said the doctor, in the voice of an oracle, ‘ put her feet 
in hot water, and wrap them up in flannel. I should likewise,” said the doctor, 
with increased solemnity, ‘ give her something light for supper—the wing of a 
roasted fowl now—” 

“Why goodness gracious me sir, it is cooking at the kitchen fire this instant !” 
cried the landlady. And so indeed it was, for the schoolmaster had ordered it to 
be put down, and it was getting on so well that the doctor might have smelt it 
if he had tried—perhaps fre did. 

‘You may then,” said the doctor, rising gravely, “give her a glass of hot 
mulled port wine, if she likes wine—” 

‘* And a toast, sir?” suggested the landlady. 

“« Ay,” said the doctor in the tone of a man who makes a dignified concession. 
“ And a toast—of bread. But be very particular to make it of bread, if you 
please ma’am.”’ 

With which parting injunction, slowly and portentously delivered, the doctor 
departed, leaving the whole house in admiration of that wisdom which tallied 
so closely with their own. Everybody said he was a very shrewd doctor indeed, 
and knew perfectly what people's constitutions were ; which there appears some 
reason to suppose he did. 

While her supper was preparing, the child fell into a refreshing sleep, from 
which they were obliged to rouse her when it was ready. As she evinced ex- 
traordinary uneasiness on learning that her grandfather was below stairs, and 
was greatly troubled at the thought of their being apart, he took his supper with 
her. Finding her still very restless on this head, they made him up a bed in 
an inner room, to which he presently retired. The key of this chamber hap- 
pened by good fortune to be on that side of the door which was in Nell’s room ; 
she turned it on him when the landlady had withdrawn, and crept to bed again 
with a thankful heart. 


The schoolmaster sat for a long time smoking his pipe by the kitchen fire, 
which was now deserted, thinking, with a very happy face, on the fortunate 
chance which had brought him so opportunely to the child's assistance, and par- 
rying, as well as in his simple way, he could, the inquisitive cross-examination 
of the landlady, who had a great curiosity to be made acquainted with every 
particular of Nell’s life and history. The poor schoolmaster was so open-heart- 
ed, and so little versed in the most ordinary cunning or deceit, that she could not 
have failed to succeed in the first five minutes, but that he happened to be un- 
acquainted with what she wished to know ; and so he told her. The landlady, 
by no means satisfied with this assurance, which she considered an ingenious 
evasion of the question, rejoined that he had his reasons of course. Heaven 
forbid that she should wish to pry into the affairs of her customers, wh‘ch in- 
deed were no business of hers, who had so many of her own. She had merely 
asked a civil question, and to be sure she knew it would meet with a civil an- 
swer. She was quite satisfied—quite. She had rather perhaps that he would 
have said at once that he didn’t choose to be communicative, because that 
would have been plain and intelligible. However, she had no right to be of- 
fended of course. He was the best judge, and had a perfect right to say what 
he pleased ; nobody could dispute that, fora moment. Oh dear, no! 
“T assure you, my good lady,” said the mild schoolmaster, ‘ that I have told 
you the plain truth—as I hoped to be saved, I have told you the truth.” 
“‘ Why then, I do believe you are in earnest,”’ rejoined the landlady, with ready 
good-humour, “and I’m very sorry I have teased you. But curiosity you know 
is the curse of our sex, and that’s the fact.” 
The landlord scratched his head, as if he thought the curse sometimes in- 
volved the other sex likewise ; but he was prevented from making any remark 
to that effect, if he had it in contemplation to do so, by the schoolmaster’s re- 
joinder. 
war You should question me for half a-dozen hours at a sitting, and welcome, 
and I would answer you patiently for the kindness of heart you have shown 
to night, if I could,” he said. ‘As it is, please to take care of her in the 
morning, and let me know early how she is; and to understand that I am pay 
master for three.” 
So, parting with them on most friendly terms, not the less cordial perhaps 
for this last direction, the schoolmaster went to his bed, and the host and hostess 
to theirs. 
The report in the morning was, that the child was better, but was extremely 
weak, and would at least require a day’s rest, and careful nursing, before she 
could proceed upon her journey. The schoolmaster received this communica: 
tion with perfect cheerfulness, observing that he had a day to spare—two days 
for that matter—and could very well afford to wait. As the patient was to sit 
up in the evening, he appointed to visit her inher room at a certain hour, and 
rambling out with his book, did not return until the hour arrived. 
Nell could not help weeping when they were left alone ; whereat, and at 
sight of her pale face and wasted figure, the simple schoolmaster shed.a few tears 
himself, at the same time showing in very energetic language how foolish it was 
to do so, and how very easily it could be avoided, if one tried. 
“Tt makes me unhappy even in the midst of all this kindness” said the child, 
“to think that we should be a burden upon you. How can I ever thank you! 
If I had not met you so far from home, I must have died, and he would have been | 
left alone.” 
“We'll not talk about dying” said the schoolmaster ; ‘‘and as to burdens, I 
have made my fortune since you slept at my cottage.” 
‘Indeed !” cried the child joyfully. 
“Oh yes” returned her friend. “I have been appointed clerk and school- 
master to a village a long way from here—and a long way from the old 
one as you may suppose—at five-and-thirty pounds a year. Five-and-thirty 
pounds !” 
“T am very glad” said the child—“ so very, very, glad.” 
‘“‘T am on my way there now” resumed the schoolmaster. ‘They allowed 
me the stage-coach-hire—outside stage-coach-hire all the way. Bless you, 
they grudge me nothing. But as the time at which I am expected there, left 
me ample leisure, I determined to walk instead. How glad I am, to think I did 
so!” 
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the free-masonry of these few words secured me a hearty greeting. 

“Halt, halt! Dismount!” sounded again from front to rear; and in a few 
minutes we were once more stretched upon the grass, beneath the deep and 
mellow moonlight ; while the bright stream ran placidly beside us, reflecting, 
on its calm surface, the varied groups, as they lounged or sat around the blazing 
fires of the bivouac. 


— 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

It was the poor schoolmaster. No other than the poor schoolmaster. Scarce- 
ly less moved and surprised by the sight of the child than she had been on re- 
cognising him, he stood for a moment silent and confounded by this unexpected 
—. without even the presence of mind to raise her from the ground. 

ut quickly recovering his self-possession, he threw down his stick and book, 
dropping on one knee beside her, endeavoured by such simple means as occurred 
to him, to restore her to herself ; while her grandfather, standing idly by, wrung 
his hands, and implored her with many endearing expressions to speak to him, 
were it only a word. 

“She is quite exhausted,” said the schoolmaster, glancing upward into hie 
face. ‘ You have taxed her powers too far, friend.” 

“She is perishing of want,” rejoined the old man. 
weak and ill she was, till now.” 

Casting a look upon him, half-reproachfal and half-compassionate, the school- 


“T never thought how 


master took the child in his arms, and bidding the old man gather up the little 


basket and follow him directly, bore her away at his utmost speed. 


There was a small inn within sight, to which it would seem he had been di- 


‘How glad should we be ! 

“Yes, yes” said the schoolmaster, moving restlessly in his chair, “certainly 
that’s very true. But you—where are you going, where are you coming from, 
what have you been doing since you left me, what have you been doing before ! 
Now, tell me—do tell me. I know very little of the world, and perhaps you 
are better fitted to advise me in its affairs than I am qualified to give advice to 
you; but I am very sincere, and I have a reason (you have not forgotten it) 
for loving you. I have felt since that time as if my love for him who died, 
had been transferred to you who stood beside his bed. If this” he added, 
looking upwards, “is the beautiful creation that springs from ashes, let its 
peace prosper with me, as I deal tenderly and compassionately by this young 
child!” 

The plain frank kindness of the honest schoolmaster, the affectionate earnest- 
ness of his speech and manner, the truth which was stamped upon his every 
word and look, gave the child a confidence in him, which the utmost arts of 
treachery and dissimulation could never have awakened in her breast. She told 
him all—that they had no friend or relative—that she had fled with the old man, 
to save him from a madhouse and all the miseries he dreaded—that she was 
flying now, to save him from himself—and that she sought an asylum in some 
remote and primitive place, where the temptation before which he fell would 
never come, and her late sorrows and distresses could have no place. 

The schoolmaster heard her with astonishment. ‘This child!” he thought 
—** Has this child heroically persevered under all doubts and dangers,struggled 
with poverty and suffering, upheld and sustained by strong affection and con- 
sciousness of rectitule alone! And yet the world is full of such heroism 
Have I yet to learn that the hardest and best-borne trials are those which are ne- 
ver chronicled in any earthly record, and are suffered every day! And should I 








recting his steps when so unexpectedly overteken. Towards this place he hur-| be surprised to hear the story of this child !” 


ried with his unconscious burden, and rushing into the kitchen, and calling upon 
the company there assembled to make way for God’s sake, deposited it on a 


chair before the fire. 


What more he thought or said, matters not. It was concluded that Nell and 








her grandfather should accompany him to the village whither he was bound,and 
i that he should endeavour to find them some humble occupation by which they 
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could subsist. ‘ We shall be sure to succeed,” said the schoolmaster, heartily. 
“« The cause is too good a one to fail.” 

They arranged to proceed upon their journey next evening, as a stage-wag- 
gon, which travelled for some distance on the same road as they must take, 
would stop at the inn to change horses, and the driver for a small gratuity would 
give Nell aplace inside. A bargain was soon struck when the waggon came ; 
and in due time it rolled away ; with the child comfortably bestowed among the 
softer packages, her grandfather and the schoolmaster walking on beside the 
driver, and the landlady and all the good folks of the inn screaming out their 
good wishes and farewells. 

What a soothing, luxurious, drowsy way of travelling, to lie inside that slow- 
ly-moving mountain, listening to the tinkling of the horses’ bells, the occasional 
smacking of the carter’s whip, the smooth rolling of the great broad wheels, the 
rattle of the harness, the cheery good-nights of passing travellers jogging past 
on little short-steppin saten=dll penta pleasantly indistinct by the ie awning, 
which seemed made for lazy listening under, till one fell asleep! The very go- 
ing to sleep, still with an indistinct idea, asthe head jogged to and fro upon the 
pillow, of moving onward with no trouble or fatigne, and hearing all these 
sounds like dreamy music, lulling to the senses—and the slow waking up, and 
finding one’s self staring out through the breezy curtain half-opened in the front, 
far up into the cold bright sky with its countless stars, and downward at the dri- 
ver’s lantern dancing on like its namesake Jack of the swamps and marshes, and 
sideways at the dark grim trees, and forward at the long bare road, and all 
beyond was sky—and the stopping at the inn to bait, and being helped out, and 
going intoaroom with fire and candles, and winking very much, and being 
agreeably reminded that the night was cold, and anxious for very comfort’s sake 
to think it colder than it was !—What a delicious journey was that journey in 
the waggon. 

Then the going on again—so fresh at first, and shortly afterwards so sleepy. 
The waking from a sound nap as the mail came dashing past like a highway 
comet, with gleaming lamps and rattling hoofs, and visions of a guard behind, 
standing up to keep his feet warm, and of a gentleman in a fur cap opening his 
eyes and flooking wild and stupified—and stopping at the turnpike where the 
man was gone to bed, and knocking at the door until he answered with a smo- 
thered shout from under the bedclothes in the little room above, where the faint 
light was burning, and presently came down, night-capped and shivering, to 
throw the gate wide open, and wish all waggons off the road except by day. The 
cold sharp interval between night and morning—the distant streak of light widen- 
ing and spreading, and turning from grey to white, and from white to yellow, 
and from yellow to burning red—the presence of day, with all its cheerfulness 
and life—men and horses at the plough—birds in the trees and hedges, and boys 
in solitary fields, frightening them away with rattles. The coming to a town 
—people busy in the market ; light carts and chaises round the tavern yard ; 
tradesmen standing at their doors ; men running horses up and down the street 
for sale ; pigs plunging and grunting in the dirty distance, getting off with lon 
strings at their legs, running into clean chemists’ shops and being dislodged wit 
brooms by ’prentices ; the night coach changing horses—the passengers cheer- 
less, cold, ugly, and discontented, with three months’ growth of hair in one night 
—the coachman fresh as from a bandbox, and exquisitely beautiful by con- 
trast :—so much bustle, so many things in motion, such a variety of incidents— 
when was there a journey with so many delights as that journey in the waggon ! 

Sometimes walking for a mile or two while her grandfather rode inside, and 
sometimes even prevailing upon the schoolmaster to take her place aud lie down 
to rest, Nell travelled on very happily until they came toa large town, where 
the waggon stopped, and where they spent a night. They passed a large 
church ; and in the streets were a number of old houses, built of a kind of eart 
or plaster, crossed and 1e-crossed in a great many directions with black beams, 
which gave them a remarkable and very ancient look. The doors, too, were 
arched and low, some with oaken portals and quaint benches, where the former 
inhabitants bad sat on summer eyenings. ‘The windows were latticed in little 
diamond panes, that seemed to wink and blink upon the passengers as if 
they were dim of sight. They had long since got clear of the smoke and furna- 
ces, except in one or two solitary instances, where a factory planted among 
fields withered the space about it, like a burning mountain. When they had 
passed through this town, they entered again upon the country, and began to 
draw near the place of their destination. 

It was not so near, however, but that they spent another night upon the road ; 
not that their doing so was quite an act of necessity, but that the shoolmaster, 
when they approached within a few miles of his village, had a fidgety sense of 
his dignity as the new clerk, and was unwilling to make his entree in dusty 
shoes, and travel-disordered dress. It was a fine, clear, autumn morning, when 
they came upon the scene of his promotion and stopped to contemplate its beau- 
ties. 

“ See—here’s the church !” cried the delighted schoolmaster, in a low Voice , 
“‘and that old building close beside it, is the school-house, I'll be sworn. Five- 
and-thirty pounds a year in this beautiful place !” 

They admired everything—the old grey porch, the mullioned windows, the 
venerable grave-stones dotting the green church-yard, the ancient tower, the very 
weathercock ; the brown thatched roofs of cottage, barn, and homestead, peep- 
ing from among the trees ; the stream that rippled by the distant watermill ; the 
blue Welch mountains far away. It was for such a spot the child had wearied 
in the dense, dark, miserable haunts of labour. Uyon her bed of ashes, and 
amidst the squalid horrors through which they had forced their way, vi- 
sions of such scenes—beautiful indeed, but not more beautiful than this 
sweet reality—had been always present to her mind. They had seemed to 
melt into a dim and airy distance, as the prospect of ever beholding them 
again grew fainter; but, as they receded, she had loved and panted for them 
more. 

‘“T must leave you somewhere for a few minutes,” said the schoolmaster, at 
length breaking the silence into which they had fallen in their gladness. ‘I have 
a letter to present, and inquiries to make, you know. Where shall I take you! 
To the little inn yonder?” ; 

‘Let us wait here,” rejoined Nell. ‘The gate is open. We will sit in the 
church till you come back.” oils 

‘« A good place too,” said the schoolmaster, leading the way towards it, dis- 
encumbering himself of his portmanteau, and placing it on the stone seat. ‘ Be 
sure that I come back with good news, and am net long gone.” : 

So, the happy schoolmaster put on a bran-new pair of gloves which he had 
carried ina little parcel in his pocket all the way, and hurried off, full of ardour 
and excitement. ; ; — 

The child watched him from the porch until the intervening foliage hid him 
from her view, and then stepped softly out into the old church-yard—so solemn 
and quiet, that every rustle of her dress upon the fallen leaves, which strewed 
the path and made her footsteps noiseless, seemed an invasion of its silence. It 
was a very aged, ghostly place : the church had been built many hundreds of 
years ago, and had once had a convent or monastery attached ; for arches in 
ruins, remains of oriel windows, and fragments of blackened walls, were yet 
standing ; while other portions of the old building, which had crumbled away and 
fallen down, were mingled with the church-yard earth and overgrown with grass, 
as if they too claimed a burying-place and sought to mix their ashes with the 
dust of men. Hard by these gravestones of dead years, and forming a part of 
the ruin which some pains had been taken to render habitable in modern times, 
were two small dwellings with sunken windows and oaken doors, fast hastening 
to decay, empty and desolate. : y 

Upon these tenements, the attention of the child became exclusively riveted. 
She knew not why. The church, the ruin, the antiquated graves, had equal 
claims at least upon a stranger's thoughts, but from the moment when her eyes 
first rested on these two dwellings, she could turn to nothing else. Even when 
she had made the circuit of the inclosure, and, returning to the porch, sat pen- 
sively waiting for their friend, she took her station where she could still look upon 
them, and felt as if fascinated towards that spot. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

Kit's mother and the single gentleman—upon whose track it is expedient to 
follow with hurried steps, lest this history should be chargeable with inconstancy, 
and the offence of leaving its characters in situations of uncertainty and doubt 
—Kit's mother and the single gentleman, speeding onward in the post-chaise- 
and-four whose departure from the Notary’s door we have already witnessed, 
soon left the town behind them, and struck fire from the flints of the broad high- 
way. 

The good woman, being not a little embarrassed by the novelty of her situa- 
tion, and certain maternal apprehensions that perhaps by this time little Jacob, or 
the baby, or both, had fallen into the fire, or tumbled down stairs, or had been 
squeezed behind doors, or had scalded their windpipes in endeavouring to allay 
their thirst at the spouts of tea-kettles, preserved an uneasy silence ; and meet- 
ing from the window the eyes of turnpike-men, omnibus-drivers, and others, felt 
inthe new dignity of her position like a mourner at a funeral, who, not being 
greatly afflicted by the loss of the departed, recognizes his every-day acquaintance 
from the window of the mourning-coach, but is constrained to preserve @ decent 
solemnity, and the appearance of being indifferent to all external objects. 

To have been indifferent to the companionship of the single gentleman 
would have been tantamount to being gifted with nerves of steel. Never did 
chaise inclose, or horses draw, such a restless gentleman as he. He never sat 
in the same position for two minutes together, but was perpetually tossing Lis 
arms and legs about, pulling up the sashes and letting them violently down, or 
thrusting his head out of one window to draw it ir again and thrust it out of ano- 
ther. He carried in his pocket, too, a fire-box of mysterious and unknown con- 
struction ; and as sure as ever Kit’s mother closed her eyes, so surely—whisk, 
rattle, fizz—there was the single gentleman consulting his watch by a flame of 
fire, and letting the sparks fall down among the straw as ifthere were no such 
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thing as a possibility of himself and Kit’s mother being roasted alive before the 
boys could stop their horses. Whenever they halted to change, there he was— 
out of the carriage without letting down the steps, bustling about the inn yard 
like a lighted cracker, pulling out his watch by lamplight and forgetting to look 
at it before he put it up again, and in short committing so many extravagancies 
that Kit’s mother was quite afraid of him. Then, when the horses were to, in 
he came like a Harlequin, and before they had gone a mile, out came the waich 
and the fire-box together, an Kit’s mother was wide awake again, with no hope 
of a wink of sleep for that stage. 

“ Are you comfortable !” the single gentleman would say after one of these 
exploits, turning sharply round. 

* Quite, sir, thank you.” 

‘“* Are you sure? An’t you cold?” 

‘Tt is a little chilly, sir,” Kit’s mother would reply. 

“TI knew it!” cried the single gentleman, letting down one of the front 
glasses. “She wants some brandy and water! Of course she does. How 
could I forget it! Hallo! Stop at the next inn, and call out for a glass of hot 
brandy and water.” 

It was in vain for Kit’s mother to protest that she stood in need of nothing of 
the kind. The single gentleman was inexorable ; and whenever he had exhaust- 
ed all other modes and fashions of restlessness, it invariably occurred to him that 
Kit’s mother wanted brandy and water. 

In this way they travelled on until near midnight, when they stopped to sup- 

r, for which meal the single — ordered everything eatable that the 

juse contained ; and because Kit's mother didn’t eat everything at once, and 
eat it all, he took it into his head that she must be ill. 

* You're faint,” said the single gentleman, who did nothing himself but 
= about the room. ‘1 see what’s the matter with you, ma’am. You're 

aint.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I’m not indeed.” 


“ITknow youare. I'm sure of it. Idrag this poor woman from the bosom | 


of her family at a minute’s notice, and she goes on getting fainter and fainter 
before my eyes. I’m a pretty fellow! How many children have you got 
ma’am *”’ 

“Two sir, besides Kit.” 

“ Boys, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Are they christened ?” 

** Only half baptised as yet, sir.” 

“I’m godfather to both of em. Remember that, if you please ma’am. You 
had better have some mulled wine.” 

**T couldn’t touch a drop indeed sir.” 

“ You must,” said the single gentleman. ‘I see you want it. % ought to 
have thought of it before.” 

Immediately flying to the bell, and calling for mulled wine as impetuously as 
if it had been wanted for instant use inthe recovery of some person apparently 
drowned, the single gentleman made Kit’s mother swallow a bumper of it at 
such a high temperature that the tears ran down her face, and then hustled her 
off to the chaise again, where—not impossibly from the effects of this agreeable 
sedative—she soon became insensible to his restlessness, and fell fast asleep. 
Nor were the happy effects of this prescription of a transitory nature, as, not- 
withstanding that the distance was greater, and the journey longer, than the sin- 
gle gentleman had anticipated, she did not awake until it was broad day, and they 
were clattering over the pavement of a town. 

“This is the place!” cried her compagion, letting down all the glasses. 
“ Drive to the wax-work !”” 

The bey on the wheeler touched his hat, and setting spurs to his horse, to the 
end that they might go in brilliantly, all four broke into a smart canter, and 
dashed through the streets with a noise that brought the good folks wondering 
te their doors and windows, and drowned the sober voices of the town-clocks as 
they chimed out half-past eight. ‘They drove up to a door round which a crowd 
of persons were collected, and there stopped. 

“ What's this ?” said the single gentleman thrusting out hishead. “Is any 
thing the matter here ?” 

“ A wedding sir, a wedding !” cried several voices. ‘ Hurrah !” 

The single gentleman, rathered bewildered by finding himself in the centre of 
this noisy throng, alighted with the assistance of one of the postilions, and hand- 
ed out Kit’s mother, at sight of whom the populace cried out, ‘* Here’s another 
wedding !”” and roared and leaped for joy. 

« “ The world has gone mad, [ think,” said the single gentleman, pressing through 
= ree with his supposed bride. ‘ Stand back here, will you, let me 
nock.”’ 

Anything that makes a noise is satisfactory toa crowd. A score of dirty 
hands were raised directly to knock for him, and seldom has a knocker of 
equal powers been mace to produce more deafening sounds than this particular 
engine on the occasion in question. Having rendered these voluntary services, 
the throng modestly retired a little, preferring that the single gentleman should 
bear their consequences alone. 

_“ Now sir, what do you want! said a man with a large white bow at 
his button-hole, opening the door, and confronting him with a very stoical 
aspect. 

” hem has been married here, my friend?” said the single gentleman. 

“T have.” 

“You! and to whom in the devil’s name?” 

“What right have you to ask!” returned the bridegroom, eyeing him from 
top to toe. 

“What right!” cried the single gentleman, drawing the arm of Kit's 
mother more tightly through his own, for that good woman evidently had it 
in contemplation to run away. ‘ A right you little dream of. Mind, good peo- 


ple, if this fellow has been marrying a minor—tut, tut, that can’t be. Where | 


is the child you have here, my good fellow. You call her Nell. Where is 
she?” 

_ As he propounded this question, which Kit’s mother echoed, somebody 
in a room near at hand, uttered a great shriek, and a stout lady in a 
white dress came running to the door, and supported herself upon the bride- 
groom's arm. 

The single gentleman started back, and gazed upon the face of the late Mrs. 
Jarley (that morning wedded to the philosophic George, to the eternal wrath and 
despair of Mr. Slum the poet), with looks of conflicting apprehension, disap- 
pointment, and incredulity. At length he stammered out, 

“IT ask you where she is! What do you mean?” 

“Oh sir!” cried the bride, “If you have come here to do her any good, why 
weren't you here a week ago!” 

_ “She is not—not dead !” said the person to whom she addressed herself, turn- 
ing very pale. 

** No, not so bad as that.” 

Me, thank God,” cried the single gentleman feebly. ‘Let me come in.” 

They drew back to admit him, and when he had entered, closed the door. 

“You see in me, good people,” he said, turning to the newly-married couple, 
*‘one to whom life itself is not dearer than the two persons whom I seek. 
They would not know me. My features are strange to them, but if they or 
either of them are here, take this good woman with you, and let them see her 
first, for her they both know. If you deny them from any mistaken regard or 
fear for them, judge of my intentions by their recognition of this person as their 
old humble friend.” ° 

“I always said it !” cried the bride, I knew she was not a common child! 
Alas sir! we have no power to help you, for all that we could do, has been tried 
in vain. 

With that, they related to him without disguise or concealment, all that they 
knew of Nell and her grandfather, from their first meeting with them, down to 
the time of their sudden disappearance ; adding (which was quite true) that they 
had made every possible efiort to trace them, but , 
at first in great alarm for their safety, as well as on account of the suspicions to 
which they themselves might one day be exposed in consequence of their ab- 
rupt departure. They dwelt upon the old man’s imbecility of mind, upon the 
uneasiness the child had always testified when he was absent, upon the company 
he had been supposed to keep, and upon the increased depression which had gra- 
dually crept over and changed her both in health and spirits. Whether she had 
meme the old per in the night, and knowing or conjecturing whither he had 

ent his steps, had gone in pursuit, or whethe: the ft the ; gethe 
they had no means of Leplamiatan Certain * Socata ge ee 
but slender prospect left of hearing of them again, and that whethe r their flight 
originated with the old man, or with the child, there was now no hope of 
their return. 

To all this, the single gentleman listened with the air of a man quite borne 
down by grief and disappointment. He shed tears when th 
grandfather, and appeared in deep affliction. 

Not to protract this portion of our narrative, and to make short work of along 
story, let it be briefly written that before the interview came to a close the 
single gentleman deemed he had sufficient evidence of having been told the 
truth, and that he endeavoured to force upon the bride and brideg 
knowledgment of their kindness to the unfriended child, which, however, they 
steadily declined acce pting. In the end, the happy cvuple jolted away in the 
caravan to spend their honeymoon in a country excursion ; an , 
tleman and Kits mother stood ruefully before their carriage-door. 

‘“* Where shall we drive you sir!” said the post-boy. 


“You may drive me,” said the single gentleman, “ to the—” 
going to add “ inn,’ 


inn they went. 


without success ; having been 


hey spoke of the 


room af 4c- 
and the single gen 


t He was not 
but he added it for the sake of Kit’s mother; and to the 


She Albion. 


Rumours had already got abroad that the little girl who used to show the 
wax-work, was the child of great people who had been stolen from her parents 
in infancy, and had only just been traced. Opinion was divided whether she 
was the daughter of a prince, a duke, an earl, a viscount, or @ baron, but all 
agreed upon the main fact, and that the single gentleman was her father ; and 
all bent forward to catch a glimpse, though it were only of the tip of his noble 
nose, as he rode away, desponding, in his four horse chaise. 

What would he have given to know, and what sorrow would have been 

saved if he had only known, that at that moment both child and grandfather 





| were seated in the ola church porch, patiently awaiting the schoolmaster's re- 
| turn ! 


| LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


| The King of the French is now the most important man in Europe. _Indepen- 





ence, vigor, and integrity may make him the preserver of his country from a | 


| war which would destroy her commerce, funloose the wildness of democracy, 

and finish by her ruin. Vanity is the passion of the Frenchman, and it is also his 
| punishment. He is always eager for war. The cause is indifferent to him,—it 

may be just, it may be unjust, it is all the same to this thirster for tumult,—it 
| may be a ridiculous quarrel, or a deep and bloody resolution of vengeance, it 1s 
|all the same. The touch of afan by a Dey of Algiers has been turned into a 
| pretext for invading Africa, slaughtering thousands of the unfortunate and brave 
| peasantry, slaughtering thousands, too, of the unfortunate and brave soldiery of 
| France, expending millions of treasure, and sending fifty thousand troops to make 
| campaigns in a land where they possess nothing beyond the range of a cannon- 
shot, and from which they never will return. But the tap of a fan on the cheek 
of a coxcomb consul was enough ; it served as a pretext. Apology on apology 
was offered by the Dey and by the Sultan, but the pretext was not to be aban- 
doned ; the expedition was already resolved on, and a war was begun, which will 
yet eat into the bowels of France. ’ 

The Egyptian question is now the grand offence. The whole population of 
France is stalking fabout in all the attitudes of insulted dignity; and from the 
beggar on the highway to the candidates for the smiles of the Minister, all are 
exclaiming that France is insulted, and that the insult can be wiped out by blood 
alone. Inthe mock-heroics of a French opera, the nation mounts its helmet and 
plumes, harangues on the impossibility of living without “ glory,” and while the 
fortifications of Paris” are growing before its eyes, ridiculously demands the 
conquest of the world. 

Nothing can give a more powerful and painful evidence of the want of moral 
education among the people, than the universality of this outcry. Of all the 
journals of Paris andthe provinces, but one has ventured to doubt whether war 
is not an evil—whether a great neighbouring country is not better as a friend than 
as an enemy—and whether the blood and misery of the living generation is not 
a heavy purchase for the shame, the astonishment, and the curse of posterity. 
That paper, the Journal des -Debats, is presumed to speak the opinion of the 
King ; if it does so, Louis Philippe is the only rational man in his dominions. 

But this clamour is still more characteristic, from its total opposition to the 
palpable interests of the countless majority of the nation. The Revolution of 
1789, though it inflicted immeasurable evils in its progress, yet left one good be- 
hind; it broke up the immense inheritances of the nobles, and established a 
class of small proprietors, capable of constituting a vigorous yeomanry. To 
those men the idea of change must be full of danger. The peace of the last 
quarter of acentury,too, has raised a race of merchants, has extended manu- 
factures, and has largely promoted the agriculture of France. Ithaseven made 
Paris the centre of a great money trade, which largely influences the exchanges 
of Europe, and renders the resources of the national credit available throughout 
the world. Interests of this order must be threatened with instant ruin by war; 
yet those proprietors, merchants, and bankers have not uttered a syllable, have 
not dared to utter a syllable, or, having suffered themselves to be blipded by the 
| national glare of conquest, have joined their voices to the gencral chorus of the 
| national irenzy. 
| The still darker feature of this fury is, that it is all directed upon England. 
| Russia may invade Turkey ; Austria may keep Italy in bonds ; Prussia may tan- 
| talize the avidity of France by the retention of the Rhenish provinces; but Eng- 

land, which has seized nothing, which asks nothing, and which has neither incli- 
| nation to offer insult, nor intention to make war, is the country on which the vials 
| of French indignation are to be poured out. The British shores alone are gazed 
| on with a malignant eye ; and the bitterest wish of the heart is not too bitter for 
| the national rage against a country which has, since the peace, poured out mil- 





| lions of its money into the bosom of France ; has cultivated all the relations of 


amity with it in adegree more intimate than any other people ; has borne its 
pettishnesses and follies with good-natured patience ; and, to this hour, is endur- 


ing its wilful absurdities and petulant provocations with a quietude which amounts 


to national generosity. Yet what does all this clamour betray but a conscious- 
ness of inferiority! Those are the outcries of recoliection,—the groans of fac- 
tion trampled under the foot of the British soldier—the involuntary tribute to 
| Waterloo. 
| Louis Philippe now stands forth the sole barrier to France against her own 
|frenzy. The popularcry, the provincial parties,even the journals of his own 
| Ministers, assail him. Yet he has hitherto stood firm. The position becomes a 
| king, but a patriot still more. He might survive a war, but the monarchy and 
| the constitution would run the most extreme peril. On the manly firmness with 
| which he shall show himself the ruler of opinion durirg the next six months, 
may depend a question higher than even that of peace or war—the question 
whether France shall not be revolutionized, hergovernment inflamed into a fierce, 
| loose, and desperate democracy, and the final punishment inflicted on its political 
crimes in a new invasion of the armies of Europe, a total partition of her terri- 
tory, and the extinction of her power of evil for ever among nations. 


Let France remember that she has never roused Europe but to be driven back 
with ignominy ; that she has never grasped the territory of any neighbouring 
| power for the last three hundred years, but to be forced to relinquish it in the 

midst of national disaster ; and, above all, that from the earliest ages, from the 
days of the Edwards and Henries, she has never been engaged in war with this 
country, but to feel the heavy sword of England in her vitals. In all our na- 
tional wars France has been beaten. She was beaten in the last century with 
Louis the Fourteenth, the most powerful of despots, at her head. She was beat- 
en in this century, with Napoleon, the most daring of soldiers, at her head ; 
and, when the one saw the English light troops at tne gates of Versailles, and 
| the other saw two capitulations of Paris, where is the ground for despising the 
| chances of a newretribution’? Deus averiat omen! 

We have taken the following pictures of the history and habits of the French 
king, chiefly from a work attributed tothe pen of the American minister in Pa- 
ris, General Cass. His opportunities obviously gave him some advantage in the 
delineation of the royal circumstances and character. 

Louis Philippe was born October 6, 1773; he is consequently sixty-seven 
But his health is vigorous, and he has no marks of either age orindolence. His 
countenance is familiar to us from his pictures, and is ‘manly, open, and good- 
humoured. His frame is largely moulded, but he moves with much ease 
On the whole, he has much more the look of a prosperous healthy English gen- 
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frontier, had compelled a part of the division to a similar square, into 
which he threw himself, and repulsed the enemy. ‘In the ranks of that 
square,” said the King, “were two private soldiers ; and now, full of ho- 
nours and years, they are present wpon the ground.” One of them was Mar- 
shal Gerard. : , 

Soult had also been a private soldier. A debate having taken place in the 
Chamber of Peers, in which it was said the Order of St. Louis was never gi- 
ven to private soldiers, Soult stated, on his personal knowledge, that the croiz 
was occasionally so given for distinguished services. “I myself,” said he, 
“was a private soldier for six years before the Revolution,and all my aspirations 
were bounded by a hope of obtaining this distinction.” He was then a Mar. 
of France, Minister of Foreign Affairs, President of the Council, and acknowl- 
edged the first general of the kingdom. 

As the reign of terror advanced, the suspicions of the Jacobins in Paris were 
turned more dangerously on the young Duke of Orleans. He was then a mere 
boy ; but the blood-royal of France was every where obnoxious, and the guillo- 
tine would evidently have been his portion, but for the activity of his escape. 
He fled into Switzerland, and being wholly destitute of pecuniary resources, 
and also knowing the necessity for disguise, he became a public professor at an 
establishment for education at Reichenau. Here he remained eight months, 
teaching geography, history, the French and English languages, and mathema- 
tics. Previously to admission, he underwent a severe and satisfactory examina- 
tion ; and on quitting the professorship, he received a certificate acknowledging 
his services. He was then but twenty-two years of age, and he not only mane- 
gee to preserve his incognito, but was elected a deputy to the Assembly at 

Joire. He was, however, still anxious to join the army, and left Switzerland to 
act as aide-de-camp under General Montesquieu, with whom he remained till 
1794; but the Jacubins again menaced his life, and he finally abandoned France. 
He now repaired to Hamburg, thence travelled to Denmark and Sweden, and 
settled in Norway, at Christiana. 

From Norway he advanced intothe country of the Laplanders, and tra- 
versed on foot the: land extending to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. He 
then returned to Denmark, still under an assumed name; but having made up 
his mind not to serve against France, he declined an invitation to join the army 
of the Prince of Condé. But the condition of things in France was horrible,and 
he had to taste of its bitterness. His father had died upon the scaffold, his 
mother had been imprisoned at Marseilles, and his two brothers had been dun- 
one at Marseilles, where they were treated with Republican cruelty. The 

uke still contrived to evade pursuit ; but this only rendered him a stronger ob- 
ject of suspicion to the men of blood. Atlength a communication was opened 
between the Directory and the Duchess of Orleans, stating that if she could 
find out her eldest son, and induce him to leave Europe altogether and go to 
America, her own condition would be rendered more tolerable, the sequestration 
removed froin her property, and his two brothers be permitted to rejoin him. To 
this proposal the Duchess assented, and wrote him a letter recommending its 
acceptance, end adding—‘ May the prospect of relieving the sufferings of 
your poor mother, of rendering the situatiun of your brothers less painful, 
and of contributing to give quiet to your country, recompense your gene- 
rosity.”’ 

His answer was in the spirit of filial duty. He acceded to her request, and 
concluded by saying—** When my dear mother shall receive this letter, her or- 
ders will be executed, and I shall have sailed for the United States.” 

The ship “‘ American,” Captain Ewing, a regular trader between a 
and Hamburgh, was then lying in the Elbe, Lamarary. bap her departure. e 
Prince, passing for a Dane, engaged his passage for the usual amount, (at that 
time thirty-five guineas.) He found here some of the natural inconveniences of 
secresy. Being anxious to avoid observation in Hamburg, he asked permission 
of the captain to be received on board, and remain a few days before his depar- 
ture. This demand made the captain conceive that he was embarking an es- 
caped swindler ; but, after some reluctance, he complied. Late in the night 
before the ship sailed, when the Prince had gone to bed, an elderly Frenchman, 
who was tobe his only fellow-passenger, came on board. This personage 
not only found fault with everything, but was shocked at finding that his little 
English could not heip him. He called for an interpreter, and in the morning, 
seeing the Prince, and telling him that ‘‘ he spoke French very well for a Dane,” 
installed him in the office. This curious personage, a French planter return- 
ing to St. Domingo, probably helped to lighten the weariness of the voyage to 
him, by the employment. ‘The vessel reached the Delaware aftera passage of 
twenty-seven days. On nearing the American coast, the Prince told the captain 
who he was, and the captain returned this confidence by another—the acknow- 
ledgment, that he had supposed him to be committed in some gambling transac- 
tion, which compelled him to fly from Europe! The old gentleman, however, 
was left in ignorance until he heard the news in public, when he called to ex- 

ress bis surprise and to pay his congratulations. 
| Philadelphia was at this period the seat of the Federal Government, with 
| Washington for its President. ‘The Prince’s two brothers had arrived, after an 
exhausting passage of ninety-three days, which alarmed him with the idea that 
chey had been lost, or again seized by the Directory. The three young stran- 
gers were presented to Washington, who invited them to Mount Vernon. The 
King describes his manners as they have been described by others—he was com- 
parat'vely silent, methodical in his division of time, and careful inits use. The 
arrangement of his household was that of a wealthy Virginia genuleman of the 
old school—unostentatious, comfortable, and leaving his guests to fill up their 
hours as they thought fit, but at the same time providing whatever was neces- 
sary for pleasant employment. One morning, after the usual salutations, the 
Prince asked him how he had slept on the preceding night. It is probable that 
his thoughts might have turned upon the evils of the republican press. ‘I al- 
ways sleep well,” said he, ‘ for I never wrote a word in my life which I after- 
wards had reason to regret.” 

From Mount Vernon the brothers set out on horseback, with nothing but 
their saddle-bags to supply them, during a journey through the ** western coun- 
try.” Washington gave them an itinerary, and they penetrated the country to 
a great extent—in those days of the Wilderness and the Indian, a bold enter- 
| prise. This excursion took up four months, and they travelled about three 
| thousand miles. A fragment of a letter from one of the bruthers, the Duc de 
| Montpensier, gives a formidable conception of their experience. It is written to 
| his sister, the Princess Adelaide of Orleans. ‘To give you an idea of the 
agreeable manner in which they travel in this country, I shall tell you that we 
passed fourteen nights in the wuods, devoured by all kinds of insects, after 
being wet to the bone, without being able to dry ourselves, and eating pork, 
and sometimes a little salt beef and Indian corn bread.” 

At New York they learned that fortune had not yet grown weary of perse- 
cuting their family, a decree having been issued for the expulsion of all the 
Bourbons from France. The Duchess of Orleans was driven to take refuge in 
Spain, where her sons now prepared to join her. But the American seas being 
obstructed by French vessels, they set out for the Havannah. On the way 
the Prince exhibited his skill in the art of surgery, so much to the admiration 
of a party of settlers going tothe West, that they proposed to him to go along 
with them, and offered him the appointment of surgeon to the village ! 

They eimnbarked from New Orleans in an American vessel for Havannah. 











tleman, than of a foreigner. He speaks and writes English very well, and is 


acquainted with several of the continental languages ;—a rather rare acquisition 


in acountry which thinks “ French sufficient for every want, and every region of 
mankind.” He has alsothe unusual merit, in a land where opera-dancers and 
singers reign triumphant, to respect domestic morality—to be as good a husband | 
as he is an affectionate father; and thus to set an example, which is as much | 
a rebuke to his predecessors as it is thrown away upon his people. } 

An anecdote, highly honourable to his sense of public duty, is mentioned on | 
the authority of Stevenson, the American envoy in London. Some extraordi- 
nary occurrence having called a Franch statesman to the palace as late as two| 
o'clock in the morning, he found the King in his cabinet, examining the case of | 
a man condemned to execution. The envoy afterwards ascertained that the 
King keeps a register recording the name of every person capitally condemned, 
the decision, and its reasons Frequently, in the still hours of the night, he 
performs the task of investigating those cases, and adds to the record the cir-| 
cumstances which influenced his decision. | 

Theenvoy probably did not know, that the great and good George III. had} 





pursued nearly the same practice fifty years before ; weighed the evidence with 
the deepest anxiety ; and generally shut himself up in his cabinet at Windsor, 
(it was presumed in prayer,) during the hour appointed for the execution in 
London. 

The early career of Louis Philippe seems to have been intended to prepare | 
him forthe rank which he now holds. The best teacher of princes is clearly 
adversity. Swift, with dexterous sarcasm, says, that “riding is the only thing | 
which princes ever do well, because horses are no flatterers.” The horrors of 
the Revulution may be now assisting him to some of that anti-revolutionary 
wisdom, of which he appears the only present possessor in France. But the 
difficulties of his early years unquestionably furnished a schouvl in which vig 
lance, activity, and firmness were the natural lessons. The unhappy politics of 
his father involved the young prince in the Revolutionary cause. He joined 


the army, and served with distinction in the invasion of Flanders under Dumon-! 
tier. | 
An interesting anecdote connected with this part of his life, was mentioned | 
by the King in an address to his officers, at one of the reviews at Fontainbleau. | 
as an encouragement to good conduct. Among the mancuvres per!orme 1 at 


the camp, was the formation of asquare to resist the charges of cavalry, the 
King and his cortege taking their places within the square, as is done upon the| 
field when necessary, In his address to his officers, the King remarked that, in} 
| 1792, a charge of the Austrian cavalry, in one of the battles on the northern} 


On their passage they were chased by a frigate under the tricoloured fag. 
This was an anxiors moment; for, if found on board the American by a ship 
of the Republic, they could expect nothing but to be carried to France, and 
there to share the common fate of the French nobility. But te their great joy 
they found that the frigate was English, were welcomed on board by the gallant 
captain, treated with the attention due to their rank and misfortunes, and by him 
carried to the Havannah. 

On his return to Europe, the Duke found his relatives, the royal family of 
Naples, in Sicily, fugitives like himself. There he married their eldest princess, 
to whom, after a union of thirty years, he exhibits unabated respect and at- 
tachment. 

The presentations at the court of Louis Philippe are as simple as is con- 
sistent with the due order of a royal residence. The strangers who desire to 
be introduced, on inaking their wish known to théir ambassador, have their 
names sent to the minister for foreign affairs, and receive in return a notice, 


stating the day and hour of their reception. On attending at the Tuileries, 
they are ushered into a snite of showy but ancient looking rooms, ranging 
along the Place du Carousel. They are ar anged in a line along the sides of 


the halls, according to their rank and the seniority of their respective ambassadors 
in France The ambassadors stand nearest the point whence the king enters ; 
next stand the ministers plenipotentiary, then the ministers president, and 
then the chargés d'affaires, according to the order of time when each was ac- 


credited to the court. This mode of reconciling the old quarrels about prece- 
dence, was one of the advantageous results of the Congress of Vienna,where 
men of practical sense having met together, oid absurdity was thrown into the 


back-ground. 


The king and royal family enter together; and the king, commencing by a 


few words to the ambassador next him, proceeds down the line along with him, 
the ambassador presenting his countrymen in succession, ani at the end of his 
charge, returning to his place, the king then proceeds through the rest; on 
the name of each person being mentioned, addre ssing him a few questions, ge- 
nerally relative to his visit to France 

After the king has proceeded some distance down the line, the queen com- 
mences the sare ceremony, and she is followed by the Duke of Orleans, the 
Duchess of Orleans, the Priacess Adelaide, and the Duke of Nemours. The 
younger sons of the family remain at the head of the apartment; the youngest 


daughter, the Princess Clementine, a pretty girl, making the tour of the rooms, 
leaning on the arm of her mother oraunt. The ceremonial for the introduction 
of the lacies is of the same order, excepting that the application goes to the 
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of honour, and from her to the queen. For ladies there are but two presen- 
tations in the year ; generally in the first week of January. During this month 
there are several court balls, to which the foreigners presented are invited. The 
officer of the court sends to the ambassador for a list of his countrymen and | 
women in Paris, who have either been presented in previous years, or en the | 

last occasion, and to those names invitations are returned. ‘Those balls thus 
become European ; they are magnificent, and undoubtedly tend largely to the | 
t of foreigners, and the popularity of the court with even its own turbulent | 

a fastidious people. They form a strong contrast to the conduct of courts 
where the sole object seems to be to exclude the nation. | 

But a still more interesting and attractive intercourse is sustained in the do- 











standin’ by Mr. Hayes insensin’ him how to do the bread, an’ he goin’ so un- 
haudy, an’ the customers ali mad because the bread wouldn’t rise, an’ the cap- 
tain himself comin’ dewa to know the rasin. But, whin the docthor found what 
it was ailded it, he cured me‘out of hand ; I'll be bound he wouldn’t have done it 
undher a montk for any one else in the parish, an’ so every one allowed. But 
this was all nothin’ to the girls that took to me most surprisin’ from the first, an’ 
of course that was no ways displasin’ to me ; but at that time I had no thoughts 
of marriage at all, though to the best of my belief, they were all ready enough 
for me if | wanted them ; but not bein’ quite eighteen, I thought I might wait 
a little, not but if I was about sich a thing, there is’nt agirl in the parish I'd 


mestic circle of the royal family. They daily assemble after dinner in one of | sooner fancy than Kitty Byrne ; she was sich a tight, cliver girl, and had sich a 


the palace saloons, where the queen and princesses with their ladies sit round a 
table, generally engaged in needlework, which they send to be sold at some fair 
for charitable objects. The diplomatic persons, and others entitled by their 
rank and circumstances to the “entrée,” as it is called—that is, who are expect- 
ed to pay their respects to the royal family in the evening, occasionally present | 
themselves, and the ladies are invited to take their seats round the table, where | 
the queen and princesses receive them with great affability. The gentlemen, | 
after paying their respects to the Queen and her circle, are generally ad- 
dressed by the King and the Duke of Orleans, on such topics as have an | 
interest, from their personal information, on the ing occurrences. Those | 
are the “family receptions ;” and they are poche and even important things, 
and well worthy of imitation. | 
But another form of royal intercourse and royal hospitality is still to be | 
— of, and with similar praise of the good sense and good feeling of the 
ing. 


In the summer, he leaves the capital and resides at Neuilly, St. Cloud, and | 
Fontainbleau. The day at Fontainbleau, though, from the circumstances of | 
that magnificent pile | the adjoining forest, it is perhaps among the most showy 
specimens of the royal country life, yet resembles them all. 

Each guest is attended with coffee as soon as he rises in the morning. He | 
then walks through the palace grounds, or follows his inclination at home, tili 
eleven, when he is semmoned to dejeuner dla fourchette. He now goes to the 
“ salle de reception,” where he meets the royal family and their other guests. 
The next movement is to the breakfast room, where an entertainment is laid 
out on a grand scale, sometimes amounting to a hundred covers. This break- 
fast, in fact an early dinner, begins with soup, and finishes with fruits and cof- 
fee. An intimation is then given of the amusements of the day, whether hunt- 
ing in the noble forest, riding through the surrounding scenery, or attending the 
military manceuvres ; there is something for the taste of every one. Horses 
and carriages are at the general disposal, and every one is free to follow his own 
way. Then comes the general meeting at six, when dinner is provided in a su- 
perb style ; and the evening of this agreeable and animated day is spent in mu- 
sic and conversation. Such is the result of power in the hands of those who know 
how to wield it; who, having learned by experience the true uses of life, know 
how to mingle rational enjoyment with rational pomp; and who, having min- 
glied among mankind, with sense enough to know the value of the lesson, know 
that an European sovereign only pels at once national respect and popular re- 
gard by adopting the sulky seclusion of an eastern throne. 

Louis Philippe is fortunate in his family. They are the finest that Europe 
has seen since the memorable promenades of the sons and daughters of the ex- 
cellent George III. on the terrace at Windsor ; perhaps the handsomest assem- 
blage of youth and beauty from one parentage, ever known. The Duke of Or- 
leans is now thirty. He is tall, and, though of arather slight figure, well made 
and graceful in his movements. His countenance is handsome. He is also an 
aceomplished person, speaks English and other tongues with fluency, and is well 
informed on the general topics of the time. Without taking any part in the 
politics of the legislature, and, indeed, scrupulously keeping aloof from all op- 
position tothe throne, (a rare circumstance among heirs-apparent), he performs 
in some degree the office of a Viceroy, sometimes attending the armies, some- 
times making progresses through France ; and on all occasions ready to be 
present wherever either public tumult or the royal will demands the activity of 
an intelligent and manly protector cf the peace of the kingdom. The Duchess 
of Orleans, a princess a ach icehaee tohweri, is a tall and handsome wo- 
man ; sufficiently acquainted with liicrature, of which she is fond ; animated, 
affable in conversation ; and, though Protestant, possessed of sufficient good | 
sense to avoid the dissensions in which a feebler understanding must be imme- | 
diately involved. 

The four younger sons are the Duke of Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, the 
Duke of Aumale, and the Duke of Montpensier. ‘he King knows the value 
of activity in turning men to many uses; and he, therefore, keeps them all 
employed as much as hecan. The Duke of Nemours is a soldier, and has 
served in Algiers, where he has distinguished himself as much as any other of 
the French braves, in a war whose original injustice forbids all laurels to be 
reaped, and whose results, as undoubtedly they overthrew the old Bourbons, 
will be yet heavily visited on France. But this was not the war of the king. | 
He found it a disastrous legacy of Charles the Tenth. The popular clamour | 
alone insists on its continuance ; and, probably, there is not a man living who 
would be more rejoiced to see it abandoned within the next twenty-four hours 
_ Iouis-Philippe himself. The Duke is a brave and accomplished gen- 
tleman. 

The Prince de Joinville is a captain in the navy ; he has been exposed to fire 
at Vera Cruz, and has behaved with steadiness and judgment. He now com- 
mands the squadron which has been sent to St. Helena for the remains of Na- 
poleon. The two younger sons are fine youths, well educated, spirited, and ac- 
tive. They are to be soldiers. 

Such is the exchange which France has made for the absolute dynasty of the 
Bourbons—a race worn out among the antiquated follies of despotism, and cor- 
rupted by the Jesuitism which has so suddenly and subtly revived in Europe. 
France, under her existing sovereign and his children, would have the fairest 
prospect of national hope ; but the bitterness of Jacobinism is let loose again ; 


_ under pretext of insults to the national honour, is preparing to assail the 
throne. 








THE BOTHERATION OF BILLY CORMACK. 
SHOWING THAT INNOCENCE LEADS TO RUINATION. 


My mother said to me, says she, *‘ Billy, you’re a fool, and a fool you will 
always be.” An’ its thrue for her; an’ of all the misfortunes that can happen 
a poor boy, to be innocent’s the greatest, for there’s no cure for it. But, how- 
ever, as | was sayin’, my father bein’ a baker, av course I learned the thrade, 
an’ whin I was seventeen years of age, I could turn out asnate a batchof bread 
as any one in the seven parishes; and it happened, one day, as I was sittin’ 
quiet an’ aisy on a flour bag in my father’s shop, jist thinkin’ of nothin’ at all, 
my father opposite me, raspin’ down some pittatys, (which was a fashion he al- 
ways had the day before a bakin’) when who should walk in but little Mickey 
Hays from Gurteen. 

“Good morrow to you, Mr. Cormack,” says he. 

“‘ Good morrow, kindly,” says my father, (shoven’ the tub of pittaties undher 
the counther,) “won't you take a sate by the fire, Mr. Hays, and its long since 
we saw you in these parts, sir.” 

“It’s little consolation I have goin’ anywhere, Mr. Cormack,” says Micky, 
sorrowful, ‘‘ these hard times,” says he, “ my little public's goin’ to the bad en- 
tirely, no call for sperrits, nor porther, nor even a round of dacent punch, but 
they must have their coffee and their tay like any quality ; “* Faix, Mr. Cor- 
mack,” says he, ‘ Timperance wil! be the death of me !” 

An’ it was thrue for him, for he dhrank more of his own whis 
all his other customers in @ week, as you might partly guess, 
redness he had in his nose. , 

“Timperance will be the death of me,” says he, “ an’ it’s Father Mathew 
that’s diggin’ the grave for me an’ my five fatherless orphans !” 

“Fair and aisy, fair and aisy, Mr. Hayes,” says my father, ‘don’t say any 


thing agin the clargy, for your life,” says he, “ or it ’ill be worse for you, Mr. 
Hayes,” says he. 


key in a day than 
too, by a kind of 

















“T’d scorn to do the like,” says Mickey, “T think I pay as much attention to | 
my clargy as any man in the parish,” says he, “but for all that, fair play is fair | 
play,” says he. But, however, that’s not what brought me here; but it’s | 
what I've been thinkin’, Mr. Cormack, that, as the line of business I’m in at | 

resent doesn’t thrive with me quite as much as I could wish, why, you see, I'd | 
tter thry my hend at somethin’ else ; an’ I'm thinkin’, if I was to set up a lit- 
tle bakery, I might have more luck, as I had always rather a turn for bakin’ | 
more by tokens if I had a nate undherstandin’ boy, like your son, there, to make 
the bread for me.” , 

Well, whin my father seen what he was about, 
to be sure, at the notion of gettin’ sich a snu 
long comin’ to a settlement about it; an’ as soon as all was ready with him, | 
was to go home. “ Well; it was the Monday week afther, that I first walked 
into the town of Gurteen, an’ mighty well pleased [ was with all the variety I 
seen, the big red house, ’an the cat an’ bagpipes over my mas:her’s door 
and Ben Molony’s dalin’ shop, an’ the quare little cripple, an’ the new | 
oven jist put, (only the flew wouldn't dhraw until it was taken down agin,) | 
an’ all the girls lookin’ at me,—Oh, it was a fine sight! the girls | mane, | 
they bein’ all dhressed out by rasin it was a holiday. Well, I liked my place, 
and had fine times of it, an’ the hoith of good usage. Many’s the pleasant dance 
an’ wake I was at, an’ little to do excep’ bakin’ days, an’ no ind to the civility | 
met with from all sorts, and Mr. Molony lendin’ me his fine double-barrelled 
gun to shoot crows. That wasthe greatest divarsion of 
was near blowin’ off my hand whin it burst, an’ I just firi 


he was mighty well pleased, 


' 
g place for me, an’ they weren't 


all, only the same gun 


pleasant way in herself. But there was another old woman livin’ jist opposite 
my masther, the Widdy Dunlea by name, that was more lovin’ to me than any 
one else, always coaxin’ me into her little place, an’ it was “ Billy won’t you 
take the seat by the fire?” or, “ Billy, cushla, take a shaugh of the pipe,” an’ 
her daughter Norry always so mighty sweet, wipin’ down the chair for me, an’ 
thin sittin’ herself down beside me ; but for all that, I never took much to Nor- 
ry, for she had a quare sort of a cast in her eyes, an’ I often remarked that, when 
TI was in her company, she had always one eye on me, for the right eye wint 
this way, and the left eye wint that way; so without turning her head, she could al- 
ways keep me in view; an’ besides that she never had a good word for Kitty Byrne 
behind her back; some mislike she had to her that I never could make out. 
Well, things was goin’ on this way, quiet an’ aisy, whin what do you think but 
some one wint to me mother (an’ I never could make out who it was from that 
good day to this, an’ my masther took his vath on the ould spellin’-book that he 
hadn’t act nor part in it,) they wint tomy mother an’ tould her I was larnin’ bad 
parables here in Gurteen, an’ all about Kitty Byrne, an’ how she’d surely circum- 
navigate me before long, if she worn’t stopped. 

What was my surprise to see a car dhrivin’ up to the door’ an’ my mother on 
it, an’ you'd think she'd never be off quick enough, nor into the inside room, that 
she might be at me. 

* Fine doins,”’ says she, ‘* Fine doins’ you have goin’ on here !”” 

“No fine doins’ at all, mother,” says I, quite feared when I seen her so vexed, 
“No fine doins barren the bakin’ every other day.” 

“ Bakin’!”’ says she, “ Bakin’ ! Was it bakin’ you war when you jumped 
into the bog-hole up to your knees to get Kitty Byrne her shoe !”” 

‘An’ it was thrue for her, but how she come to know it is beyant all, if the 
crows didn’t tell her, for there was no one in the place but Kitty and Norry Dun- 
lea, an’ myself, 

‘Why mother, dear,” says I, ‘‘I wasn’t to lave her there with the hamper 
on her back, an’ only one shoe? Sure it’s yourself often told me to be obligin’ 
wherever I went. If I am pilite, isn’t it from you I take patthern, that’s given 
up to by the whole parish of Ballycreagh, for bein’ pilite an well larned an’ 
above the common.” 

Well this brought her down a little, so, 

“Billy,” says she, “‘there’s no denyin’ what you say, I’m sure I'd be glad 
you'd take pattern by me in anything, an’ the more you do it the better it is for 
you, but the short an’ the long of it is, l’m unéasy in my mind about them girls 
an’ I'll never be right in myself as long as you're in the place.” 

“Why, mother,” says I, “I'll not deny since ever I come, everybody in the 
place has showed me all sorts of civility, an’ more par@cularly the girls, for they’re 
all mighty kind to me, and av course shouln’t Ido my best to be civil and 
agreeable to them back agin! but as to marriage, or anything of the kind, why 
it never come into my mind, but jist likes one girl as well as another, but jist 
because Kitty Byrne is so plisent in herself an’ so friendly, and far the best of 
them every way, an’ the only one of them worth lookin’ at, why it was natheral 
I might be talkin’ to her more than the others, an’ so would any one, but as to 
likin’ her better, don’t b'lieve it. Whoever it was tould you she liked me, I 
won't deny it, for it’s plain they all like me well enough, bein’ a clane, well- 
spoken boy.” 

“Oh Billy! Billy!” says my mother, “them girls ‘ill be the ruin of you, 
you're sich a born foul, and you’re so agreeble to yourself, mind my words they’ll 
come round you one day or other, I see plain they’re al! sthrivin’ for you, the 
villains !” 

‘Don’t call them names, mother dear,” says I, ‘they might do worse.” 

** Will you never larn sinse!’’ says she, ‘“*! wondher you'd demane yourself 
to consort with Kitty Byrne or one of her dirty breed, you a nate, respectable 


| boy, come of a dacent stock both by father and mother; my father was cusin 


to the M‘Farlanes that ownded the castle of Carragh, an’ his mother was ws 

‘Oh mother,” says I, ‘don’t talk of that now, (for I knew that if once she 
hegan to talk of the M‘Farlanes and Butlers, and her ould castles an’ courts, I'd 
git no good of her for the rest of the day) don’t talk of that now, but tell me 
how’s my father’s rheumatiz, that I’m mighty unaisy to hear about he was so bad 
with it all the winther.” 

With that I turned her off illegant, and she began talkin’ of my father, an’ 
how she got a beautiful cure for him froma poor man that went in there for a 
night's lodgin’, made of the leaves of the lusmore an’ a slice of bacon, chopped 
fine, boiled on new milk with sugar to your taste, an’ half a pint of that to be 
dhrank twice a day ; an’ how betune that an’ the fine weather, my father was a 
dale betther, only fora kind of a turnin’ he’d got in his stomach which she 
thought might be owin’ to his thinking so much of me, as is most likely, for he 
fretted greatly afther me, poor man. An’ thin she tould me how they wor afeard 
to pull the lusmore because it was unlucky, an’ how they had to tie it to the 
pig’s tail, and flog him thin, till he pulled it up, runnin’ away, which is a good 
thing to know, for any one here that might wish for the same remedy, but how- 
ever the pig got a hurt next day goin’ over the ditch, which they thought might 
be owin’ to his havin’ interfared with the lusmore, se they didn’t tie the pig to it 
ony more, but only made use of the dog’s tail instead ever afther: and from one 
thing to another she wint on, tellin’ how my sisther’s child was near dyin’ an’ the 
the rest of her geese dead, besides what was stole, an’ about the new gown she 
was gettin’ home, and how the old tongs was broke, an’ her uncle’s son very bad 
of a fever, so she wint on mighty agreble, and Mr. Hayes made her stop till 
night, an’ she never spoke another word of Kitty Byrne or the M‘Farlanes, only 
whin she was gettin’ up on her car, she stopped collogin’ with Mikey Hayes 
for as good as a quarter of an hour, an’ not a word did I hear but jist as she 
was goin’ aff she said, ‘he has no sinse in him at all;” so I guessed they were 
talkin’ of me. : 

The next day, the boys an’ girls got the wind of the word, an’ there was no 
ind co the devarsion they knocked out of Kitty an’ me, sayin’ my mother came 
to stop her courtin’ me, which we neither could deny, so of course Kitty and I 
darn’t look at one another, there was sich laughin’ an’ funnin’ at us, she got quite 
fretted like, that it would have gone to your heart to see her lookin’ so down. 
Well, one day, about a week afther, as I was employin’ myself cruistin’ the 
sparrows at the door, who should come up but Norry Dunlea, with the news that 
they were all goin’ up the big hill of Barnagh to pick hurts, an’ to be sure | 
was ready enough to go, bein’ always up for sport, so all was ready in short, an’ 
off we wint. There was myself an’ Norry, an’ the two M‘Inerinys, and little 
Mike Flannery, an’ the Whistler, an’ Anstice Murphy an’ her sisther, and Yal- 
low Pat; a jovial set we war, all sorts of fun we made for ourselves, an’ there 
was no ind to the pickin’ of hurts an’ atin’ them, till our chins was as black as 
the pot, an’ so we wint on, atin’ an’ laughin’ till they began to talk of goin’ home, 
bat Norry wouldn't hear of it; so on we kep’, she still beside me dhrawin’ me 
on (as I found afther), but at last Yaliow Pat that was down below me, for Norry, 
you see, had brought me up on the hill with her, he roared out to me that he’d 
wait no longer, but to come home at wanst. 

‘Never mind them,” says Norry, “we'll overtake them before they're well 
into the glen, but come an to me here, for I’ve found the illegantest hurts we 
got to-day.” 

Well, they started home, an’ we still stopped, goin’ on an’ on afther the hurts, 
till, in some time, we turned the top of the hill. 

**Look down there,” says Norry, pointin’ down, “there’s the town of Ballina- 
muck, an’ a fine town it is, did you ever see it, Billy ?” 

“T never did,” says I, “but I'll not be long so, I expect, for I'm goin’ to ax 
Micky Hayes to let me go there the next fair day.” 

‘*Where’s the use of puttin’ off whin you might go now” says she, “come 
down with me, for I want very bad to go and see my cushin Judy Sixpence that 
lives taere, an’ I’}l be bound they'll be proud to see you, having often heard about 
you from my mother an’ me.” 
~ She wasn’t long persuadin’ me, so off we wint, an’ a good long way it was. 
An’ we wint into Mrs. Sixpence’s, she tellin’ who I was, and they quite plaised I 
come, an’ mighty civil, an’ let us say what we'd like, Mrs. Sixpence would send 
out for a couple of pen’orth of tay an’ some sugar, an’ a loaf of bread to make 
tay for us—an’ very good it was, only I didn’t like the bread quite as well as 
what I was used to, but I knew my manners betther than to make any remark. 
Well, they gave me a very snug bed in the loft, an’ next mornin’ afther break- 
fast, I began to talk of goin’ home, but Mrs. Sixpence tould her husband it 
id be a shame to let me go back without shewin’ me the surprisin, new gun 
that Mr. Barry’s servant-man left at the forge, so he took me off there, Norry 
tellin’ me to wait there for her, for she’d soon be afther me. An’ to be sure 
it was a wondherful gun! for you might put in as good as twenty bullets at once, 
an’ fire them all aff thin, an’ no more noise would it make than whin I jist clap 
my hands; and they say it id shoot round any corner ; but I did'nt see that myself ; 
but for all it was so surprisin’ it wouldn't hit my fancy, for I'd think a gun would 
be nothin’ without a good clever noise. As I was lookin’ at the gun, up 
came Mr. Stamer’s groom, with his iligant bay mare to be shod, an’ a born 
beauty she was, as ever you laid your eyes on, an’ the best hunther as I heard 
them say, in the three counties, but a rale bloody-minded baste ; she mae a 





n’ at a wather wagtail, | kick at the smith whenever he wint near her, aimin’ right for his eye every time. 





and I could’nt move a finger for a week, nor bake, nor do anything ; only jist 





I began to think of Norry, wondherin’ why she wasn’t come ; at last, after waitin’ 
an’ waitin’, I wint back for her to the house, but thin Mrs. Sixpence would have 
us stay to dinner, an’ aftherthat, she must bring me over,to one Tim Mulvany 
to see a new-fashioned oven he got out of Limerick, jist before that time. I 
didn’t think so much of it for all that; it was a quare shaped thing; they said 
it took less firin’, but it wasn’t handy for puttin’ in the bread. When I got back 
I wanted Norry to come at wanst, for the sky had a black look, threatenin’ for 
rain, but she said there was no fear, an’ she’d be back in no time, for she only 
wanted to get abit of edgin’ for her cap, but she was so long about it, that it was 
pourin’ dewn rain before she come back ; it rained an’ rained, and Mrs. Sixpence 
would take no denial, but we must stop that night agin, so as I seen her so civil, 
I wasn’t hard to be persuaded, so we stopped. ell, nothin’ would keep me 
next day, so I tould Norry to stop if she liked, but I’d go. When she seen I 
had my mind settled for going home, she was soon ready an’ off with us. 

It was a beautiful mornin’ about eleven o’clock, the sun shinin’ out most de- 
lightful, that you'd think the very sinses would be scorched out of you, it was so 
hot, when Norry an’ I got into Gurteen, an’ tired enough we wor; jist as we wor 
walkin’ into the sthreet, we seen the Widdy Dunlea, walkin’ an before us witha 
can of wather on her head from the well; as soon as we seen her, 

‘“‘There’s my mother,” says Norry, an’ with that she began to screetch an’ 
baw] as if she was kilt, an’ before I had time to ax her what ailed her, her mo- 
ther faced round on us both—she first took the can off her head, an’ put it on the 
wall beside her, for fear of spillin’ it, an’ thin says she to me,— 

‘Ts that you, you born villain? an’ where’s my daughter! that you insinuated 
away over the mountains with you, you murtherin’ blackguard?” 

“Why, there’s your daughter forenint you, Mrs. Dunlea, ma'am,” says I, 
wondherin’ what was she at, ‘‘come back to you, I never wanted to insinuate 
her over any mountains, only jist wint with her by persuasion into Ballinamuck, 
to her cushin, Mrs. Sixpence, a civil dacent woman.” 

‘No matter where you wint to, you thief of the world, when it’s the talk of 
the whole town that you and Norry was run away together, an’ I cryin’ day an’ 
night afther her, a misfortunate destitute widdy, an’ my darlin’ child stole from 
me, an’ no tale or tidings of her, an’ I, like one cracked, goin’ up an’ down look- 
in’ for her, an’ now she must put up with you spalpeen, an’ marry you, that’s not 
fit to wipe her shoes.” 

‘Marry me, Mre. Dunlea, marry me,” says I, for that riz me entirely, 
“that’s past all law an’ rasin, ax herself that’s standin’ there, ax herself, if it 
wasn’t she that investigated me down to Ballynamuck, and over-persuaded me 
to stay there these two days, agin my will.” 

“ Hould your lyin’ tongue, you prabeen,”’ says she, ‘an’ don't backbite the 
innocent child there, before her face, doesn’t the whole place know you’ve been 
courtin’ her ever since you put your unlucky foot in it, an’ was’ntfhis reverence 
down here twice already this blessed day, to know was the couple come home 
yet for him to marry them ?” 

When I heard that, my heart was broke entirely, an’ I sat down on a stone 
that was onthe side of the road, an’ began to cry ‘‘Isn’t it a hard case,” says 
I, “that a poor innocent boy like me should be purloined away over bogs an’ 
mountains, where he never wint before. Oh Billy, Billy, weren’t you the fool 
to be said or led by any girl, lookin’ at guns an’ ovens, instead of stayin’ at home 
at your business dacently as you ought, where you might be now in comfort an’ 
quietness bakin’ your little bread, instead of sittin’ here cryin’ ona could stone 
—oh, vo! vo! vo!” 

Before this, all the neighbors was out, hearin’ the noise, an’ it was ‘* Good 
luck to you an your wife, Billy,” or ‘* Billy, when is the wedding?” or ‘‘ How 
do you like pickin’ hurts, Billy 1” they were all agin me, an’ sure in their minds 
we were to be married. Well, whin they wint on so much, some of them gib- 
in’, more Of the women scoldin’, Norry cryin’ her eyes out (they'd have beer 
nogreat loss if she had,) and the widdy scoldin’ an’ abusin’, I seen there was 
no help for it, so says I. 

“If [must I must; so be asy, an’ let me alone, for it’s enough to have that to 
arritate me, without havin’ all your tongues on me at once.” 

The widdy Dunlea stopped roarin’ that mintute ‘Oh Billy darlin’,” says she, 
“T knew you were always daceuit, an’ that you’d do the genteel thing by me, aa’ 
Norry at last, only of course, you wanted a Jittle time to considher of it, an’ 








there is‘nt a boy inthe parish I'd sooner have for a son-in-law than yourself,” 
(that was no lie, I believe,) * an’ the sooner we go to Father Jerry the betther, 
not to keep his reverence waitin.’ ” 

So with that, as all was agreble, an’ I made no objection, but jist let them do 
what they liked, we were off to the priest inno time; an’ to make a long story 
short, we wor marrid ; an’ I won't delay you any longer, totell you what a sor- 
rowful day it was to me, goin’ home afther to tell my respected parents of my 
misfortune, with my wife sthreelin’ afther me, afeared to come up to the house, 
an’ my father obligated to take to his bed, an’ my poor disconsolate mother curs in’ 
me; but there’s no use in talkin’ of itnow. Well, we're more nor a year mar 
rid, an’ I suppose we get on as well as other people in the same capacity, only 
Norry has rather a severe tongue, which is not agreble, but I wouldn’t so much 
mind that if she wasn’t so ready with her hand, however, there’s no use in talk- 
in’ of it, for I suppose most marrid min know somethin’ of the kind ; but I of- 
ten think of what my schoolmasther used to say, that was a well-learned know- 
ledgeab'e man ; ‘ Billy,” he used to say, ‘* Marriages is allotted before,” says 
he, ‘they don’t go by choice, at all,” says he, ‘but by detestation,” says he. 

But it’s quare enough, ever since that day I wint up the hill of Barnagh with 
Norry, the sight ofa hurt offinds my stomach (savin’ your prisence), more than 
the worst physic in the docther’s shop. 


Oe 


DEATH OF LORD HOLLAND. 


Henry Richard Vassall, Baron Holland, of Holland in Lincoln, and of Foxley 
in Wiltshire, died suddenly on Thursday morning, at Holland House, Kensing- 
ton, in the 67th year of his age. 

On Tuesday Lord Holland rode out with his lady,and appeared in better health 
than usual. His constitutional lameness is generally known, but his general 
health has always been such as to permit his attendance on important occasions 





in his place as a Peer of Farliament. He has been regularly present at Cabi- 
net Councils, and has always appeared among the literary friends who composed 
his celebrated parties. Although he was in evident good health on Tuesday, he 
was seized on Wednesday morning with gout in the stomach, of which he died 
at five o'clock on Thursday morning, notwithstanding the most skilful and affee- 
tionate attendance. So little was this sad result apprehended, that even his ill- 
ness was unknown at the public offices until several hours after hisdeath. From 
nine o'clock on Wednesday until six on Thursday morning the physicians, Dr. 
Chambers, Dr. Holland, and Sir Stephen Hammick, remained with their noble 
patient ; that is te say, from the commencement of his sufferings until their fe- 
tal close. 

Lord Holland was born on the 21st of November 1773; he was an only son, 
and succeeded his father, Stephen Fox, elder brother of the ceiebrated Charles 
James, and second Lord Holland, on the 26th of December, 1774; married, om 
the 9th of July, 1797, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Mr. Richard Vassall, 
whose name he adopted, but his children retain the family name of Fox. Her 
ladyship had been previously married to Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart., with whom 
her union was dissolved in 1797. This lady bore to Lord Holland four children ; 
Stephen and Georgiana, who died in infancy ; Henry Edward, now Lord Hol- 
land, and Mary Elizabeth, now Lady Lilford. Lord Holland’s only sister, the 
Hon. Caroline Fox, survives him. She is still a spinster. The widow of his 
gifted uncle, also, has outlived him, who was the trustee for the pension of 
£1,200. Lord Holland wasa Privy Councillor, and of the Cabinet, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, a Lord of Trade and Plantations, a Commissioner 
for the Duchy of Cornwall, a member of the commission for the building of 
churches, Recorder of Nottingham, F. R. S., F.S. A., &c., &. 

In his title and estates the late lord is succeeded by his second and only sur- 
viving son, the Hon. Henry Edward Fox, born March 7, 1802, and married on 
the 9th May, 1833, the Lady Mary Augusta, only daughter of the Earl of Co 
ventry. He was minister at the court of Turin, and has lately succeeded the 
Hon. Ralph Abercromby, son of Lord Dunfernline, as Envoy and Minister Phe 
nipotentiary to the Germanic Confederation. It is rumoured that the Earl of 
Granville will be recalled from Paris to take Lord Holland’s place in the Cabinet 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and that in the meanwhile the Earl of 
Clarendon will bear the seals of office. 

The public services of Lord Holland are well known and appreciated. His 
constantly liberal and enlightened course has won the admiration of his contem- 
poraries ; and co-operation with Lord John Russell in obtaining the removal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, his exertions for Catholic emancipation, and his 
labours for reform in Parliament, will secure him the gratitude of posterity. 
His enemies now, of course, no longer so affect to “regret that he ever had 
anything to do with the actual business and personal responsibilities of political 
life ;”” but all parties confess his friends ‘‘ have lost one who adorned social life 
with more than common abilities and information, who gave to literature and l- 
terary men tne honour and consideration which are their due, and who imparted 
to the ordinary coldness of the British aristocratical temper a glow of fervour 
and of sympathy, which warmed while it enlightened the social circle.” By 
universal admission he was one of the kindest and most benevolent of men. 
Others may occupy his position and discharge his public duties, but his leas, 
as a liberal benefactor to the poor and a friend to art and literature, will not be 
easily supplied. 

When Lord Holland shone most in the House of Lords, he was surrounded 
by Earl Grey, in his vigour, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Grenville, Lord Liver 
pool, and other distinguished men. He was not their equal in oratory, but to 





all he said they listened with the attention due to high talents oniy. Without 
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great grasp of mind he was acute and varied, and full of the most happy illue- | 






trations ; and what he urged was always most apposite to the question before 
the House. He was, perhaps, happiest in his attempts to expose intolerance, of 
which in every shape he was an enemy. Asa literary man, Lord Holland's 


claims are his editorship of the Fragments of the History of James II. by his | 
gifted uncle, and a Life of Lopez de Vega from his own pen. As a political | 


writer his talents appear most evidently in the several protests which bear his 
signature on the journals of the House of Lords. Of these, the protest against 
the detention of Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena is perhaps the most re- 
markable. 

We may remark that the families of Fox and Vassall had one common proge- 
nitor in the distinguished senator, Sir Stephen Fox, of the reigns of Charles, 
James, William, and Anne. The motto of his peerage, Et vitam ampendere vero, 
was the mottu of Jean Jacques Rousseau ; it is taken from the 91st verse of the 
6th satire of Juvenal. ; 

In every act his lordship evinced a literary and elegant taste, and the literary 
parties at Holland-house will long be reme:nbered by those fortunate enough to 
participate in them, as the most remarkable rewnions of taste, art, literature, 
science, and fashion, of the present day. 

The family (so little was this sudden attack expected) were to have left Ken- 
sington this day for Brighton. It must have been consolatory to the mourners to 
find that the principal shops in Kensington were elosed throughout the day of 
Thursday, in testimony of respect for the deceased, a compliment which is sel- 
dom paid, a to royalty. 

The personal appearance of Lord Holland, as he was of late seen in the House 
of Lords, is thus described in a series of political sketches which we have re- 
cently criticised. 

“ Lord Holland, as I have of late seen him,crippled with the gout and support- 
ing himself upon crutches, is, in appearance, but the wreck of what he once was. 
Still, however, you can see that in that silvery-haired, stooping old man, much 
to tell you of what Lord Holland has been. There is the full, reddy, healthful 
face, denoting that the disease which afflicts him is altogether local, which con- 
veys to you an idea the very opposite to anything like moroseness or asceticism ; 
which insinuates, moreover, that while he has all the good temper, the excel- 
lence of heart, and the bonhomie of his uncle, he has preserved himself from the 
habits of dissipation which, in their remote effects destroyed that great man, and 
which preyed, more or less, upon every member of Brookes’ of that day. There 
is also in Holland's face the same light, sparkling, laughing eye, which has so 
often twinkled in accompaniment to the scintillating spark of wit, and enforced 
by its expressiou the ready and poignant repartee. I should conceive that a 
young man would see in this veteran nobleman, with his circlet of white hair, 
and his sprightly benevolent face, precisely the man whom, at sight, he would 
be prepared to honour and love.” ° 

he same writer thus describes the scene of Tord Holland’s later years, and 
he indulges in an aspiration which has been fully accomplished. 

‘His lordship, although he has the gout very often, and is laid up at his fine 
old chateau on Notting Hill pretty frequently, is not an old man—not yet nearly 
seventv. May he long continue to bear himself, as he always has hitherto borne 
himself, the most liberal of the Liberal Whigs. May he carry his principles 
still green about him. Even though age should wither his sinews, and render 
rigid his limbs, may the elasticity of his politics endure to the last. May his 
hospitable house still be thronged with the illustrious in genius ; and may these, 
his friends, be able, when he is no more, to record of him—what can be said of 
80 few—that in youth and in age, in prosperity and in adversity, in power and 
in persecution, he was, from the hour when he first rose in the British senate to 
a — when he surrendered his life, perfectly and minutely consistent with 

erself.”” 


Such has been, in truth, the public life, and such the death of Lord Holland. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


A TALE OF TRIAL. 
When I returned to Selworth after many years absence, with the intention 
of making it my constant residence, it was natural to expect that I should find 
many changes there, and so it proved. 


Who were the inmates of the cottage now! Strangers ; an old woman and 


a little girl, too young to be her daughter, and yet bearing enough of resem- | 


blance to her to intimate their near relationship. The beauty of this child 
was very remarkable, andas I am fond of children, and especially pretty chil- 
dren, [soon formed an acquaintance with little Fanny Parsons, and through her 
with her grandmother, Mrs. Wanlace. 


I was anxious to know something of her history, which I soon found had been | 


an eventful one. By degrees her reserve wore off, and she gave mea sketch 
of her life, which I shall relate as nearly as I can in herown words. There is lit- 
tle of romance, and a good deal of the harsh reality of life in her story, but asa 
humble transcript of one page from the many-leaved book of common life, which 
opens before us all, I shall venture to present it to my readers. 

My meiden name was Schofield, and my father was a respectable tradesman 
in one of the large northern towns. I was the youngest of his children,—in- 
deed he died when I was little more than six months old. He !eft my mother 
in very poor circumstances, and for some years she chiefly supported herself and 
her children, four in number, by working with her needle. But I knew little at 
that time of her troubles or privations, for I was taken from home in my fourth 
year, by a distant relative of my father's, who had a tolerable annuity, and who 
bied me up ina style of comfort, and even elegance, really improper, consider- 
ing my poor prospects in life. She could not afford to spend much money up- 
on my education, but she was no niggard of her time, and her whole life and 
energies were devoted to my improvement and happiness. A happier child ne- 
ver breathed the free air. We lived exclusively in the country, and my tastes 
were naturally influenced by outward circumstances. I had a passionate love 
for flowers, a thorough delight in fine weather and bright sunshine. 
were few, but they were well chosen, and their limited number sent me to 
the same volumes again and again for amusement. They became printed on 
my heart like dear friends, and yeurs after, in the midst of trial and want, I 
remember the deliglit, the momeutary forgetfulness of the present, with which 
I opened, and read a few lines, in a volume of Shakspeare which fell accidentally 
in my way. 

Alas! for the day when my protectress died, and I returned to my birth-place! 
Had she lived a little longer, she might have instilled into my mind maxims of 
ptudence and patience, which she thought me hitherto too young to understand ; 
but she had loved me dearly, and put off informing me of the real state of my 
mother’s affairs until it was too late. ‘ 
I was just fourteen when I returned home, and never shall I forget the feel- 
ings of desolate wretchedness with which I laid my head on my pillow in my 
mother’s house, for the first time within my recollection. I had come with a heart 
torn with grief for the loss of her who had loved me best on earth, but I had 
come prepared to be sympathized with and comforted. I remembered some- 
thing of my mother, young as I was when I had last seen her, and recollected 
that she had a delicate pale face, and soft dark eyes. My imagination was al- 
ways an active one, and it had pictured many a dream of domestic happiness 
with my own nearest relatives. I left a neat and beautifully situated cottage in 
one of the loveliest parts of the south of England, and I had a vague expecta- 
tion of semething, different it is true, but not less pleasant in its way. Every 
thing was the reverse of what I had fancied it would be. My mother and sis- 
ters were hardened by trouble and toil, and by a constant contact with vulgar 
people, and petty wants, and had nothing of the gentleness and warmth of man- 
ner in which I had delighted to clothe them. My mother, indeed, was as fra- 
gile as most airy dreams could have depicted her—her face as pale, her eyes as 

ark ; but constant suffering and anxiety had rendered her irritable to a fear- 
ful degree, and made her peevish in the extreme. Her first pleasure at seeing 
me evaporated in a kind embrace, and a few words spoken in a natural voice ; 
but she soon relapsed into the acquired drawling fretful tone which had be- 
come habitual te her. My reception by my sisters was by no means calcu- 
lated to cheer me. In them the kindly blossoms of affection had never felt 
the genial sunshine of joy or prosperity, and though not wanting in natural 
good feeling, they had grown selfish, as I fear care often makes thuse who are 
nurtured in it. The trialthat comes in after life may break the spirit, may 
blunt the finer sensibilities, but it seldom makes those selfish who have known 
careless childhood, made happy by the blessings of expanded home affections. 
With my sisters this was not the case. They had been reared amidst privations, 
forced to exercise the most rigid economy, denied the cheapest indulgencies, 
‘and learned to consider it as a species of injustice to each other, to give away a 
farthing or a farthing’s worth. , 

I felt that I was considered as a useless person, and I had not one being to 
#peak to whose thoughts in any way accorded with my own. The only ac- 
quaintance I made was with the mistress of a circulating library in a little street 
near our residence, and she having known my mother in her better days, and 
finding I was fond of reading, lent me as many books as I chose without any 
charge. Fatal were those books—they made me more miserable than ever. 
Life had been hitherto a fairy scene to me, and so it appeared in these dan- 
gerous works, and I began to conclude 


all their su rings, with some extraordinary good fortune, but I did not see how 
this was ever to happen in mycase. I felt helpless, hopeless, and restless 
except when I was perusing these intoxicating books,or forming in 
vision of unreal happiness, which made the scene around me seem sadder than 
ever by the contrast. Thus above three years of my life passed away, and then 


an event took place which 1 oth ; 
cant sunsbqueasee dy of all others was to be fraught with the most impor- 


sdlitude some 


My books } 


- that nobody was ever so wretched as my- | 
self. oD rang ow of romance were sure to be repaid, sooner or later for 
e 


A relation of my mother, who lived in Lendon wrote to her, requesting that 
she would procure a respectable lodging for her only son, who was on the point 
of coming to the town where we resided, having obtained a mercantile situation 
there. As the terms offered were very liberal, my mother at once determined 
to secure the profit of such an inmate to her family, and as*our dwelling, though 
humble, was not absolutely wretched, she answered her cousin's letter by a pro 
position to receive the young man herself. He came, and never, to the last 


having given notice to quit. } 
my sweet Mrs. Lee, never, as it proved, to see her again. But the day on which 
we parted was one of those destined to influence my hopes and feelings for many 
a year.—for my friend, imprudently, perhaps, expressed a wish regarding the 
future union of our children, similar to that which I secretly cherished. And 
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With a heavy heart therefore I bade farewell to 


the fair boy kissed Fanny again and again, and promised that when Papa tock 
him to England he would go as soon as he possibly could to see her. Poor boy ! 


“hour of my life, shall I forget his look of surprise, and almost disappointment. | he little thought how his promise would be fulfilled ! 


| My mother and sisters saw it not, cared not for it, but when his eye met mine, 
| Ifelt the glow of agonizing shame rush over my face and neck. 


We reached London just in time to see my mother expire in her lodgings, 


He, too, | and as soon as her funeral was over, we went down to our cottage. We found 


blushed, and my eyes sank before his, but in that momentary glance I saw he | however that the tenant had altered his mind on the subject of leaving, and 


_ understood my feelings, and pitied my mortification ; we were already friends. 


in appearance, gentlemanly in manners, and possessed a good deal of information 
on general topics. He talkedto my mother and sisters, but they did not appre- 
ciate him; the rocks are not less sensible of the gracious dews of heaven than 
they were of the charms of Edward Wanlace’s society. - He conversed with me, 
and every word was a burning stamp upon my heart. We walked together, read 
together, talked together for ever. We were alone together in the world; my 
mother and sisters were nonentities to us; we neither saw nor regarded thei. 
We sat face to face in the farthest corner of the room from them, wrapt up in 
each other's converse, and I am sure they were as independent of us as we were 
of them. We never spoke of loving each other, but | loved him, and I knew it, 
nor did I wish to conceal it from him, for here I felt that there was my one chance 
for happiness on earth, and that if he were to leave me, I should be lost for 
ever; but I could not bear for a moment to imagine he did not love me; every 
circumstance assured me that he did. When he first came, he had frequently 
spent his evenings away from us, but now every moment of his leisure was devo- 
ted to me, and the book, the poem, the landscape, I liked best, was sure at once 
tu become his favourite also. I longed, hoped, panted, for the avowal of his at- 
tachment, and it came at last. Edward Wanlace told me that he loved me, and 
I was the happiest of living women. He pressed me to be his at once, and with- 
out consulting either my mother or sisters, I married him, just nine weeks after 
the cominencement of our acquaintance. 

A very few days afterwards, we received the news of his father’s sudden death. 
Mr. Wanlace had been tolerably successful in business, and was enabled be- 
queath to his son property amounting to about twelve thousand pounds ; his mo- 
ther having a small jointure from a former husband, was only to receive one hun- 
| dred a year from the estate during her life. ‘This relieved us from a load of anx- 
\iety as to our future support. Edward grieved but little for his parent ; less, 
indeed, than I thought ne should, but he told me his whole soul was su wrapped 
| up in me and my happiness, that he could not regret any event that added to my 
| comfort, and I believed him; for I would have sacrificed life and soul for his wel- 
| fare, and no other creature on earth shared in my affection. My mother was in- 
| formed of our union; she blamed its rashness, but she congratulated herself on 
| its fortunate issue, for it relieved her from any further charge respecting me, and 

it was possible that it might reflect advantage on herself and her other children. 
She wished my husband to settle near her, but he said it was impossible ; his 
property lay in London, and thither I must accompany him. I quitted L 
in raptures. I should have had little regret in leaving it under any circumstan- 
| ces, but in the present state of affairs my joy wasexcessive. We arrived in Lon- 
| don, and for some time I was so occupied in sight-seeing and visiting amongst 
| my husband’s friends, that I had little opportunity for reflection on the serious 
| duties of a wife and mother, which I expected shortly to become. The first 
| matter of business which my husband communicated to me, was one which, if I 
had known anything of the world, I should have trembled tohear of. Edward 
| had withdrawn the whole of his property from the secure investments in which 
his father had placed it, at the instigation of a tradesman who had persuaded him 
| to enter into business with him. This man, a cabinet maker by trade, 1 fuund 
| had also undertaken to furnish a house for us at prime cost, but the furniture, 
which was very handsome, nevertheless cost usa thousand pounds. Our house 
was pleasantly situated in a pretty village near the metropolis, and was a very 
commodious one. I knew nothing of theactual value of money, and supposed 
that twelve thousand pounds would produce a princely revenue. Shortly after 
we were settled in our new abode, I became the mother of a little girl, and I had 
then reached the climax of my felicity. Iwas so taken up with my new trea- 
| sure, that I had less time than formerly, todevote to my husband ; but he scarce- 
| ly seemed to notice this change, for the winter had set in, and the short days 
| frequently formed an apology for his remaining all night in town. This gave 
| me no uneasiness, for I had enough of employment to prevent me feeling lone- 
| ly, and I never supposed that he could stay away from me from any cause but 
| absolute necessity. Sometimes, however, he did not return for two or three 
days together, and at length, after a week's absence, he came home pale and 
haggard, and told me he was a ruined man. He had placed the bulk of his for- 
tune in the hands of the cabinet-maker before-mentioned, who was to pay him a 
large interest fur it ; and now, by the failure of this man, he had lost nearly eve- 
| ry farthing. 
| For the first time I thought. I remembered that I had a friend residing a 
| few dvors off, who had thrown out several mysterious hints touching my hus- 
| band’s lengthened absences, to which I had paid little attention at the time. 
| Now they rushed on my mind with agonizing force, and the conviction that my 
husband’s own imprudence and extravagance had been the cause of our ruin, 
fastened itself upon my soul. I cannot even now bear to enter into the detail 
of what followed; how I became convinced of the utter heartlessness and want 
of moral principle of the being to whose destiny mine was irrevocably bound. 
I cannot tell you all the gradations my feelings underwent, between the first 
dissolving of the spell, their passionate fervor had cast around me, and the sor- 
rowing contempt that, in spite of the lingerings of affection, I was forced at last 
to feel for Wanlace. But I had now two children, and though my happiness as 
a wife was wrecked for ever, I trusted, in the character of a mother, I might still 
find some compensation for my sufferings. It was for my little Fanny and Ed- 
ward, that I now lived and struggled with my fate; for them I awakened and 
exerted energies, of whose existance I had no previous idea. From a mere ro- 
mantic and dreaming girl, I had sprung at once into a careful, thoughtful wo- 
man. My husband now persisted openly in his dissolute courses, and | soon 
saw that my only chance for the preservation of myself and children from utter 
destitution, was active personal exertion. The house in which we lived was 
far too large for our narrow means, but I agreed to let a portion of it to two la- 
dies, who paid me so handsomely, that hope again was awakened in my bosom, 
and I thought that even yet all might be well. But alas! the lease of our house 
was shortly to expire, and the landlord positively refused to renew it, as he said 
he could let it to a tenant who he was sure would pay his rent. This was a 
heavy blow to my dawning hopes, for all my efforts could not induce my hus- 
band to take another in the nieghborhood. He professed himself out of health, 
and tired of his present mode of life, and as he seemed really penitent, I was 
not, onthe whole, very sorry, when he laid out half of his remaining money in 
the purchase of a small cottage in the country. 
* - + 
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The cottage was let toa London brewer named Thoresby, and with my hus- 
band and two children I commenced a life of wandering. I had now no house 
to take up my time, and all the leisure I could command I gave to the cultiva- 
tion of my daughter's mind. We passed through several of the loveliest parts 
of England, and then were ordered to Ireland, where 1 witnessed the principal 
events of the great rebellion. ‘Troubled and unquiet as were those times, I felt 
there was something romantic in the perils and dangers encountered amongst 
scenes so beautiful as those which abound in the sister kingdom, which accord- 
| ed well with the bias of my imagination towards the wild and wonderful. The 
| few pleasurable recollections I can associate with some years of my married 
life, are those connected with my sojourn in Ireland. 

Amongst the ladies of our regiment, was Mrs. Lee, the wife of the Colonel, 
with whom I formed a sincere and fervent friendship. She possessed a most 
| extraordinary mind—genius, poetry, imagination—with these it was overflow- 
| ing, yet her reasoning powers and strength of character were almost masculine. 
| I never met with such a union of gentleness and strength as in her. She was 
| very beautiful, and rather fragile in form, her voice low and musical, her manner 
| full of winning softness, but there was beneath all this a “hiding of power,” 
| which those who saw her casually little suspected. Her husband was a good 
man and a brave officer, but he knew little of the greatest excellencies of his 
| lovely wife. He was, however, exceedingly attached to her, and I could not 
| help continually contrasting his conduct as a husband with that of Wanlace. 
Mrs. Lee had the tact to soothe sorrow without dragging it forth into the broad 
day light, and by gentle, cheerful conversation, and kind attempts to turn my 
| attention towards those pursuits for which she saw I had a natural taste, she 

did more towards alleviating my sufferings, than the most elaborate condulen- 
| ces could have accomplished. She had only one child, a boy of nine years old, 
| my little Fanny being seven. Henry Lee was a beautiful being, the most beau- 
| tiful I have everseen. To the utmost symmetry of face and form he added a 
| most gentle and affectionate nature, and a mind far beyondhis years, He and 
| Fanny were much together, by Mrs. Lee’s wish, and we each took part in their 
| Instruction. Jt was delightful to see the quickness of Henry, and the readiness 

with which he assisted his little playmate in tasks which she found too difficult 
| to conquer alone. I was already convinced that my daughter did not possess 
| brilliant talents, and I scarcely desired that she should; yet my presumptuous 
| heart formed one wish which reason might have told me I could scarcely hope 
to see fulfilled—that my portionless girl might at sume time become the wife of 

Henry Lee! . 

These days of happy dreaming were soon to end. My husband quarrelled 

with a brother officer, and wearied of the army, in spite of my entreaties he sold 

is commission, and insisted on our returning to the cottage ; our tenant there 





offered to purchase'the place at a price far above that which we had paid for it. 


A few days served to put our guest tulerably at his ease. He was pleasing | Wanlacecaught at the offer with eagerness, and on receiving the purchase mo- 


ney, placed it at once in the concern of which Mr. Thoresby was the head, and 
became an inferior partner in it. In six months Thoresby and Cv., were in the 
Gazette, and we were left actually without a shilling. Every wreck of our 
property was swept away in the ruin, and it was only through the humanity of 
the creditors exercised in my behalf, that our furniture escaped; but this was 
handsomely allotted to me. Now commenced our actual need. My sufferings 
had hitherto been more mental than bodily, for though often straitened, we had 
never wanted necessaries before. The furniture was sold piece by piece to sup- 
ply our daily food, for the trifle which my sisters could spare out of their wages, 
was barely sufficient to supply us with shelter. We passed from lodging to 
lodging, each poorer than the last, and at length resided in a wretched room, in 
acourt near Holborn. A few months before this last removal I had become the 
mother of another child, and to add to the horrors of our situation, [ had the un- 
speakable misery of seeing my little boy perishing before my eyes for want of 
fresh air and healthy nourishment. One thing I thanked God for in my heart,— 
my elder children were spared this wretched struggle for existence, for Edward 
had veen placed at school directly on our return from Ireland, and the master 
having become attached to him, and pitying our misfortunes, had offered to re- 
tain him till his education was in sume degree complete, and take the chance of 
our paying him if ever we had the powerto do so. I never had the means but I 
trust that my son has discharged that debt long ago. Fanny also was at a cheap 
boarding school at Mile End, my sisters having undertaken to pay for her edu- 
cation there. 
« * ® * * 

My little boy died, and my husband slowly recovered. For myself, despite 
my lameness, which I feel to this day, I was obliged to wait upon him, and per- 
form all the drudgery of our wretched habitation,—aye, even when my babe lay 
in his coffinin a corner of the room. Little do the rich and happy, as they pass 
along the streets of the metropolis, think of the utter misery, the unspeakable 
suffering that is prisoned in the various habitations thronging the narrow streets 
and stifling courts that they pass carelessly by! I have often since wondered 
that my reason never forsook me. 

It was some months after this time that I heard of the death of my beloved 
friend, Mrs. Lee. Letters had occasionally passed between us, but though I had 
mentioned the circumstance of my husband's failure to her, I never told her of 
the extent of our wretchedness. Shall I own my secret motive? A mother's 
feelings were busy at my heart, and I hoped, almost believed, with a fond cling- 
ing to the strange and romantic, that notwithstanding our present condition, my 
Fanny’s destiny was involved with Henry Lee’s, and that my fondest wish would 
yet be realized, and I feared lest the knowledge of our exceeding poverty might 
prove injurious to her future welfare. 

We lived in our poor lodgings for three years more. How we paid our rent 
and obtained the common means of existence I can scarcely tell. I know that 
one day not having tasted food for twenty-four hours, I yielded to my husband’s 
entreaties and went forth to beg! I directed my steps to the house of that lady 
who, in the early days of my marriage, had hinted her suspicions of my hus- 
band’s misconduct. She was now residing in a fashionable street at the west 
end, and I had no difficulty in finding her house. I knocked, and was at onee 
admitted; and while waiting in the hall, a gentleman came from the rye | 
room, who I at once recognized as Colonel Lee. I trembled and turned deadly 
pale, and should have fallen had he not perceived that I was ill and susperted me 
toaseat. He rang the bell, and recommending me to the care of the servant 
who appeared, he bowed and left the house. He evidently did not recognize 
me, and such was my lingering feeling of pride, that it was afterwards a relief 
to me to think that he did not. 

My former acquaintance received me kindly, more kindly than I had expect- 
ed, gave me a trifle for present use, and requested me to call on her again in a 
few days. My heart swelled painfully as [ took the first alms I had ever solicit- 
ed, but necessity knows no law, and mine was pressing. I was thankful 
Mrs. Tanner did not ask for my address—I fear r could not have given it 
to her. 

Notwithstanding her kindness, however, my heart was heavier when I return- 
ed to my lodging than when I left it. However, I entered my room with as 
cheerful a face as I could command, having purchased some provisions on the 
way home. Wanlace burst into a cry of joy when he saw the handful of shil- 
lings I had received in change, and when I told him that Mrs. Tanner had bid 
me call egain shortly, he at once began to busy himself with dreams for the fu- 
ture. But I felt dispirited in an extraordinary degree. My mind was more bent 
and humbled by the selfishness and meanness he displayed, than by any thi 
that had yet happened to me. “Ob,” thought I, ‘is ¢his the being I so loved 
—who once seemed to me the very essence of all that was noble and generous ! 
Can it be possible that he, whose pride would not let him seek employment in a 
menial situation, can stoop to rejoice over an alms procured by the supplications 
of his wife?” The scales had long partially fallen from my eyes, but never so 
entirely as now—and perhaps the bitterest feeling I had ever known’ was—that I 
never could again in any degree respect him. 

I frequently visited my benefactress, Mrs. Tanner, and the kindness of that 
lady materially aided to our comforts. She finally caused us to remove toa 
better apartment, and procured my husband a situation in Mr. Tanner’s office, 
which after all, I had much ado to persuade him to undertake. His salary was 
small, but it was wealth compared to our former destitution, and I was nearl 
driven to despair, when from his intemperance and ill conduct he was dismissed. 
Still the Tanners continued to show me much kindness, and on my son leaving 
school at fifteen years of age, he was appointed to the place his father had for- 
feited, with a promise of a gradual increase of salary, should he deserve it. The 
privations I underwent in order to prucure him respectable clothing before his 
reception into the office, [ cannot describe,—he was of course forced to 
share our confined apartment, and for two years more our distress was 
often extreme. At the end of that time, however, things seemed to im- 
prove. Mr. Tanner was pleased with my son's activity and intelligence, 
and advanced his salary considerably. My daughter now eighteen, had ac- 
complished a sort of half education at the school where my sisters had 
placed her, and I made an attempt to induce the mistreas of the esta- 
blishment to retain her as a teacher. But unfortunately Fanny’s talents were 
not of the kind whieh fitted her for such an office, and I was obliged to take her 
home. Surrounded by aset of vulgar mindless school girls, and separated from 
every thing that could tend to exalt her mind or improve her manner, it is not 
wonderful that she had not risen much above the level of her associates. True 
she possessed a very sweet temper and affectionate heart, together with a re- 
markably pretty face, but still she had not the charms of either elegance or ex- 
traordinary intelligence. Even now I blush to think of the feelings of disap- 
pointment which arose in my mind, when I began to converse with my child 
after herreturn home. I had fancied that despite every adverse circumstance 
she would be naturally graceful, and that her mind would have expanded and 
improved as I wished it, that—(I may as well confess the truth at once)—that 
she would yet be a fitting bride for iny beautiful Henry Lee. In short, I was 
unreasonable in my hopes, and experienced a proportionate disappointment. 

It was now necessary that something should be devised to meet our increased 
expenditure, aud a small dwelling house in the neighborhood of Lincoln’s Ina 
being vacant, we took it, intending to let lodgings. Mr. Tanner kindly advanced 
us money for the purchase of furniture, which [ am thankful to say was repaid, 
though slowly and by small instalments. We speedily removed to this new re- 
sidence, and my life of drudgery continued, for I wished to spare Fanny as muck 
as possible, as she had not hitherto been used to hard work. 

We had only continued there a few months, when I perceived that Fanny's 
pretty face had attracted the attention of our opposite neighbor, a young and 
thriving upholsterer. He was continually finding excuses for coming over te 
our house, and I began to fear—yes fear—that Fanny herself was aware of her 
conquest and pleased with it, and it gave me a pang to think so, for in the face 
of every probability, my heart still clung with undying tenacity to the hope so 
long and vainly cherished. At length Mr. Parsons proposed, and Fanny, all 
blushes and happiness, informed me of it. My husband was overjoyed, for Par- 
sons had a rapidly increasing trade, and an excellent character, and with all 
Wanlace’s own irregularities, he was fully aware of the value of such an appen- 
dage. ‘Tome the idea of the proposed match was disagreeable in the extreme, 
the more so that I could make no reasonable objections tu it. As I said before 
he was in good business and bore a fair character; he made the most liberal 
promises of kindness to my daughter, and if he was wanting in refinement and a 
liberal education, I was forced to own he was at least as cultivated as his in- 
tended bride. [ dared not therefore express a disapproval of what promised te 
be an advantageous connection, and the day for the wedding was fixed. 

The morning before it was to take place, I was informed that a gentlemam 
wished to see me, and on entering the parlor I beheld a tall elegant young man 





of one and twenty or thereabouts, whose features were vaguely familiar to me, 





but it was not till he asked me if I remembered him, that i recognised Henry 


Lee! my brain reeled with conflicting thoughts. Had he come to snatch my 
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child from the fate which appeared to me so hard a one, compared with that , 
had loved to imagine for her? No, I felt that this was one of the cheateries 
of fortune which | had so often experienced, and I almost blamed myself for my 
easily yielded consent to Fanny's marriage. But some little time elapsed be- 
fore Rees enquired for his old playmate, and then it was with an air not of cold- 
ness, but quiet interest, which showed me that though he remembered her as a 
child his heart had not grown up with hers. I mentioned her ap roaching mar- 
riage, he smiled, and congratulated me ; and then coloring a little, claimed my 
felicitations on a similar event. 

“ Indeed,” said he, ‘had it not been for this, I should not have known where 

to find you. I was at my solicitor’s this morning on business connected with my 
approaching marriage, and whilst there, saw a young man whose features were 
familiar tome. I enquired from Mr. Tanner who he was, and learnt that he was 
in the employ of Mr. T.’s brother, the merchant, from he had just brought a 
message, and that his name was Wanlace. I was at once satisfied that he was 
your son, and having obtained your address from him, immediately made my 
way here.” 
» We conversed for an hour principally on old times, and I also heard from him 
the particulars of his dear mother’s death, which took place after a very short 
illness. He gave me a ring which she had purchased a few weeks before her 
decease, saying he knew it was intended for me, but that as my last letter had 
contained no address, she did not know where to send it, or to write to me. I 
shed many tears over that little memento of affection,—the atom into which all 
my hopes and fancies seemed resol ved—the tiny nucleus around which alone their 
memories might cluster for the future. Henry could not stay to see Fanny, she 
had gone out with a friend to make some necessary purchases, and my guest 
smilingly told me that his bride elect would be waiting for him to take their 
usual drive. He was married a few days afterwards, and immediately set out 
for the continent. I have never seen himsince. When he was gone : flung my apron 
over my head and wept bitterly. Here was the final breaking up of my one 
bright delusion, which unreal and unreasonable as it was, had for years danced 
before me, shedding a fitful light over the future. I could scarcely believe that 
it had vanished—I seemed to move in a dark dream ; so much had I accustomed 
myself tohope for the future, that my heart refused to believe in ‘he fallacy 
of its cherished visions. 

The next day dawned, and found me calmer though dreadfully depressed. 
With trembling hands I arrayed my daughter in her bridal attire, and kissed and 
blest her mechanically ; but I went about the house all day, feeling as if some 
sudden misfortune had befallen me, and I felt unhappy to think that I could not 
sympathise in Fanny’s evident satisfaction—that I felt actually vexed at her for 
being contended with her fortune. I shut my eyes to the truth that if she had 

ssessed that exceeding refinement of mind which I once hoped would have 
ce her portion, she would perhaps have been less happy ; but her destiny was 
in wiser hands than mine. 

Shortly afterwards my son made an imprudent match with a young woman of 
idle and extravagant habits, lost his situation as his father had formerly done, and 
is now keeping a small public house in Whitechapel. My daughter and her 
husband were kind to me as far as they had the power to be so, but they had a 
large family, and could not undertake my entire support. My husband died a 
few months after Fanny’s marriage, and I had rather draw a veil over his latter 
days, which, I grieve to say, were unmarked by any traits of better and nobler 
nature than he had hitherto shewn. On his decease, | took courage and wrote 
to Colonel Lee, who at once agreed to make me a small annual allowance. 
With this, and what my daughter can spare, I manage to live, and thank God 
for the peace that has settled on the evening of my life. I wish that all young and 
romantic girls who are about.to rush into an imprudent marriage could hear my 
story. I think they would allow that it verifies the old proverb, ‘‘ Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure ?” 





Hhatest Kutelligence. 


By the Great Western. 


THE FRENCH KING’S SPEECH. 


Our cotemporary, the Morning Post, has just published, in a Second Edition, 
the subjoined copy of the speech of his Majesty, King Louis Philippe, on 
opening the French Chambers yesterday. It has realised our most sanguine 
expectations. Itis firm in its tone, as it ought to be—it breathes a parental so- 
licitude for the honour and dignity of France—it alludes to sacrifices made to 
uphold that honour and dignity in the face of Europe—and it expresses a wil- 
lingness to make as many more as may be required for that purpose ; but it is 
at the same time decidedly pacific. No offensive allusion is made to the con- 
duct of the Four Powers, nor does the King take it for granted that any acts 
which may have simply for their object the restoration of Syria to the Porte, 
can constitute grounds for disturbing the Peace of Europe. 

The reference to the present condition of Spain betray the anxiety of the 
French Government as to the permanence of the throne of Queen Isabella II 
The greatest danger to that throne will be interference on the partof France 
to uphold it. 

But from the whole tenor of the speech it is clear that the King and the Go- 
vernment entertain much stronger fears of the Anarchists and Hctsbesioutens 
at home than of the Four Powers. It is against the machinations of these dis- 
turbers of the tranquillity of France that the Royal menaces are especially 
directed. And recent events have sufficiently proved that to preserve order in 
France, strong measures must be taken to put down these raving Anarchists. 

“Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies, 

“Thave feit the necessity of assembling you round me before the ordinary 
period of the convocation of the Chambers. The measures which the Em- 
peror of Austria, the Queen of Great Britain, the King of Prussia, and the Em- 
peror of Russia have taken in concert, to regulate the relations between the 
Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt, have imposed serious duties upon me. I have 
the dignity of our country at heart as much as its security and repose. In per- 
severing in this moderate and conciliatory policy of which we have reaped the 
fruit for the last ten years, I have placed France in a position to face the chan- 
ces which the course of events in the East may produce. The extraordinary 
credits which have been opened with this intention will be submitted to you, 
and you will appreciate the motives of them. 

“T continue to hope that the general peace will not be disturbed. It is ne- 
cessary for the general common interests of Europe, the happiness of its popu- 
lation, and the progress of civilization. I depend upon you to assist me to 
maintain it, as I should rely upon it if the honour of France, and the rank 
which she holds among nations, commanded us to make new efforts. 

* Peace is re-established in the north of Spain, and we congratulate ourselves 
on that happy reeult. We should see with grief that the evils of anarchy came 
to replace the evils of civil war. 

“T have the most sincere interest in Spain; may the stability of Isabella IT., 
and of the institutions which onght to sustain the throne, preserve this noble 
country from the long and grievous evils of revolutions. 

* Not having received from’ the Argentine Republic the satisfaction which 
we have claimed, I have ordered that new forces should be added to the squad- 
ron charged to ensure respect for our rights, aud protection for our interests. 

* Success has crowned several important expeditions in Africa, where the va- 
Jour of our soldiers has been signalised—two of my sons have partaken their 
perils. Exertions are still necessary to guarantee in Algeria the safety and pros- 
perty of ourestablishments. My Government will know how to accomplish 
what we have undertaken. 

** The city of Bologne has been the theatre of a foolish attempt, which has only 
served again to cell forth the devotion of the National Guards, of the army, and 
of the population. All ambition will fail against a monarchy founded and defen- 
ded by the all-powerful expression of the national will. 

“The Budget Law will soon be submitted to your examinaticn. I have 
prescribed the most severe economy in the establishment of the ordinary expen- 
ses. Events have imposed upon us unexpected charges. { have the confidence 
that public prosperity, at its extreme pitch, will permit us to support them, 
without affecting the state of our finances. 

** Other dispositions wi!l be presented to you of public utility on behalf of lite- 
rature and education. 

«Gentlemen, 

“T have never claimed with more earnestness and confidence your loyal 
co-operation. Anarchical passions have not been discouraged by impotency 
Under whatever form they may be presented, my government will find in the 
existing laws, and in the firm maintenance of the public liberties, the necessary 





arms to put then down. As for me, in the trials imposed on me by Providence, | 


I can only be grateful for the protection which it has not ceased to throw over 


me, as well as my family, and to prove to France, by a never-failing attention | 


to her interests and happiness, the gratitude inspired in me by the testimonials 
of affection with which it surrounds me in these crue! moments ” 


ATTACK UPON SIDON—TAKING OF THE TOWN BY ASSAULT. 
- Sipon, September 27. 

Sidon, with its garrison of nearly 3,000 men, its immense stores of arms, am- 
mution, provisions—of materiel of every description—all are in the hands of the 
Sultan's troops. 

After the reconnoissance of the 20th, it was determined to send a force to at 
tempt the reduction of the town. Accordingly, on the evening of the 24th, the 
Thunderer, 84, Captain Berkeley, with the Wasp brig, an Austrian frigate, and 
a Turkish corvette, got under weigh from Djouni for Sidon. On the evening of 


the 25th, the Gorgon steam-frigate took on board from feur to six hundred Ma- | 


xines, while the Cyclops steam-frigate received about 1,500 Turkish troops, un- 


She Albion. 


der the command of a Prussian officer, Col. Laue. Early on the morning of 
the 26th the steamers got under weigh, and in a few hours joined the other 
ships, about three miles to the northward of Sidon. The force was here increas- 
ed by the very seasonable arrival of the steamer Stromboli, having on board 
from three to four hundred Marines from England, having touched at (iibraltar 
and Malta, and of the Hydra, from Tyre. The steamers having towed the 
other ships into position, they all anchored, forming a crescent, which com- 
pletely commanded the town from one extremity to the other. The Stromboli 
anchored to the extreme south, next to her the Wasp, the Austrian frigate, and 
the Turkish corvette. In the centre, commanding with her broadside the fort 
and causeway, communicating with the barrack, lay the Thunderer, having the 
Cyclops and Gorgon steamers to the southward. The latter hoisted the broad 
blue pennant, Commodore Napier being on board. About half-past eight o'clock 
a flag of truce was sent on shore, and the town summoned. In the meantime 
some of the inhabitants took advantage of the offer of the French steamer 
Castor (which has been recently giving us some curious illustrations of French 
neutrality,) and went onboard. In about two hours the ships opened fire, and 
it was only after they had been thundering away for an hour or so that we 
could form some estimation of the strength of the place. Shot and shell fell 
upon it as thick as hailstone, without either making any very visible impres- 
sion upon the walls, or enabling us to catch a glimpse of the red fez of a sin- 
gle soldier. 

At about one o'clock, however, a breach was made in the sea wall of 
the fort, while at nearly the same time one of the terrific broadsides of the 
Thunderer swept in the whole side of the outer barrack square. Between the 
smoke of the guns and the dust of tumbling walls it was impossible to see 
whether soldiers were retreating from the barrack or not. At all events, a 
signal was made to land the Turkish troops, and Captain Austin, of the Cy- 
clops, was directed to attempt the breach. The launches, pinnaces, and boats 
of the different ships, with about 1,400 of the Turks, immediately put off un- 
der the protection of a continuous fire. When the boats reached the shore, 
the ships necessarily ceased firing ; and before a single soldier could set his 
foot on land, a heavy fire of musketry was opened upon them from the barracks 
and buildings in the neighbourhood. The fire was returned from the guns of 
the launches, while all the boats pulled steadily in upon the shore, although the 
shot passed through some of them, severely injuring some of the soldiers and 
the crews. It is due to the Turks to say, that although two of them were shot 
dead in the boats, nota man of the whole body flinched from landing. Had I 
not seen (although at a safe distance) the cool courage of the English blue 
jackets, I could not have believed that a union of personal bravery and perfect 
discipline could have brought men to perform such duties with such steadiness 
and determination. While they were engaged in their perilous task of land- 
ing the troops, Commodore Napier, in ene of the Gorgon’s boats, had got 
under the breach. When my attention was first called to this point, he was 
nearly up to his arm-pits in water, making a scaling ladder of the shoulders of 
his boat’s crew. He succeeded in mounting, but had scarcely time to look 
in, before a discharge of musketry from an opposite building obliged him to 
abandon the attempt. The troops from the boats, however, through a small ap- 
perture, were entering one by one from the opposite side, the guns from the 
launches and the sailors still keeping up a protecting fire. A scaling ladder 
was also thrown up the breach, by which a considerable number of troops 
effected an entrance at that point. Within half an hour the fort was in the 
possession of the Sultan's troops. Colonel Laue and Colonel Wemyss (of the 
Cyclops’ marines), immediately turned one of the guns of the fort upon the 
opposite building,and by thus checking the fire of musketry,considerably facilita- 
ted the landing of the remainder of the troops. 

While the Turkish soldiers were thus occupied in taking possession of the 
fort, the ships continued their fire upon the barracks, and upon the fortress which 
commands the whole town. The fort, thus occupied, may be said to be the 
centre, as nearly as possible, of the attack ; and while it was making, the ma- 
rines were landed at both extremes from the Gorgon on the right, and from the 
Stromboli and Austrian frigate on the left. ‘Those from the Gorgon immediate- 
ly formed on the beach, and having sent skirmishers into the wood by which it 
is bordered, marched upon the barrack, Commodore Napier accompanying them. 
It was arranged that the attack upon the barrack and the neighboring buildings 
occupied by the Egyptians should be made simultaneously by the marines from 
the right and the troops from the fort. This fort, as I remarked in a former let- 
ter, is cour ected with the barrack by a narrow causeway or bridge, which was 
fully exposed to the fire of the enemy. It was a trying service for any body of 
men to attempt tocrossit. One of the mates of the Cyclops, Mr. Cumming, 
volunteered to lead the Turks, and he fully succeeded in inspiring them with a 








portion of his own intrepid spirit. They undauntedly followed their young and 
dashing leader, some of them over the bodies of their fallen comrades. The whole 
force, directed by Captain Austin, Colonel Laue, and Walker Bey, moved 
quickly after them. They were immediately accompanied by the marines (led 
by Captain Morisson ;) and aftera brief but severe struggle, the barrack was 
evacuated, the main body of the Egyptians retreating up a narrow arched street. 
From a large house opposite to the barrack the firing was still continued. The 
leader of the Egyptian force, Hassan Bey, headed a sortie from this house ; and 
having three different times fired upon the marines, he himself fell, having re- 
ceived three musket balls through the body. Nomancould have served a cause 
with more desperate fidelity. From one of the prisoners it was subsequently 
ascertained that this leader had cut down one of his own followers, who, at the 
last moment, attempted to hoist a white flag. Seeing the soldiers and marines 
in possession of the fort, the barrack, and the principal street, the Egyptians at 
this point offered no further resistance, and eighteen hundred of them at once 
laid down their arms. They were immediately marched across the causeway 
into the fort. 

In the meantime the attack upon the extreme left was made by the marines of 
the Stromboli, and of the Austrian Frigate. The landing here was more diffi 
cult and more severely contested than on the right. About 280 marines, Eng- 
lish and Austrian, were embarked in the boats of the different ships, and, after 
a very heavy cannonading had apparently cleared the way for them, pulled in to 
the shore. This part of the attack was under Lieut. Russell, of the Stromboli, 
who was accompanied by Mr. Chamberlayne, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Hunt, and 
about twenty of his ship’s crew. The marines were led by Capt. Whylock and 
Lieut. Hocking. Tiere was some little difficulty in landing owing to the 
surf. During the time the men were leaving the boats they were exposed to 
a heavy fire of musketry, ty which some of them were severely wounded. 
As soon as they formed, they rushed up a steep and sandy declivity leading to 
the breach through which they were to enter the town. Poor Hocking, while 
cheering on the marines, a few yards in advance of them, received a mortal 
wound. The men continued vying with each other to reach the walls first. An 
Austrian marine had the unfortunate glory, and was shot dead in the breach, 
which was immediately carried. The object of this division was to gain the 
fortress, which commands the whole town from an eminence almost in the cen- 
tre. The attacking party fought their way gallantly through the streets, firing 
up into the houses upon their assailants, and in less than an hour their flag was 
floating from the fortress. The rigging of the ships was immediately manned 
an'‘l three inspiriting cheers announced the complete success of the attack. 

There was an incident worthy of remark connected with the attack upon the 

| left of thetown. Two midshipmen—Mr. Hunt of the Stromboli, and one of the 
| Austrian frigate—were entrusted with the ensigns upon landing. They contes- 
| ted the honor of first planting each his own ensign, endeavoring to outrun each 
other under the very heaviest of the fire. The union-jack was first hoisted. 
The Austrian Archduke wrote that evening to the admiral to ask Mr. Hunt’s pro. 
| motion ; but as he had not yet passed, he is rewarded with an Austrian or- 
| der. I believe a similar reward will be bestowed on his brave young coinpeti- 
| tor. 
! The whole loss in killed and wounded! have not been able very accurately to 
ascertain. I believe that Lieutenant Hocking is the only English officer who 
fell. Six or eight marines and blue jackets are, I velieve, all our loss in killed. 
A considerable number, however, has been wounded, some of them severely 
The Turks suffered in about the same proportion. It is said that about 300 
Egyptians were killed. 2,470, including some sick, have been taken and sent to 
Djount. 








DEFEAT OF IBRAHIM PASHA. 
| On the 10th instant an engagement took place between the allied troops 
| and those of Ibrahim and Soliman Pasha,in which the latter were completely de- 
feaied, and took te the mountains with 200 cavalry only, and two officers 
7,000 in killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, have, from the result of this en- 
| gazement, fallen into the power of the Sublime Porte. 
The Emir el Kasim has been named successor to the Emir Bechir, and 
was, with a large body of mountaineers, in pursuit of Ibrahim Pasha, who has 
litt'e or no chance of escape. 
| We are in possession of Beyrout which was evacuated on the night of the 
10th, in consequence of a disposition manifested by Admiral Stopford and Ban- 
diera to land troops. In order that nobody should be left, the sick were beaten 
out with sticks by their own countrymen. Atout 2000 in all, who remained 
| outside the walls, re-entered the next morning and surrendered themselves pri 
soners. General Smith has fixed his head quarters at Beyrout 
| Onthe 11th inst. the Emir Bechir arrived at Sidon, and on information being 
given to Admira! Stopford, he on the 12th sent two steamers to receive him, in 
| which he embarked, and thus has actually carried his promise into execution 
The camp of Djuni Bey is brokew up. The only vessels now remaining there 
are Vice Admira) Walker's and txo Turkish frigates, one of which, with 800 
prisoners on board, is 1o be sent immediately to Constantinople. 
Commodore Napier, in the ‘ Powerful,’ with the steamers ‘“ Gorgon” and 
| “ Cyclops,” have quitted Djuni Bay to attack Tripoli. 


| 
| 
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By the taking of Beyrout about twenty pieces of artillery, with amunitions and 
provisions, bave fallen into the possession of the allied powers. 

The Defeat of Ibrahim Pasha.—The pitched battle with Ibrahim Pasha 
afforded an excelient opportunity to show the bravery and fidelity of the Turks. 
Ibrahim had taken up @ very strong position near Beyrout, wish 3,000 men. 
Four thousand Turks were sent against him under the command of Selim 
Pasha, assisted by Gen Jockmus, Commodore Napier, and Cul. Hodges. The 
attack was so impetuous that ina few minutes Ibrahim was completely routed. 
One thousand Egyptians were made prisoners, the rest were killed and wound- 
ed, or took to flight—With respect to the general war, the Egyptian army, 
at the most moderate calculation, has lost 20,000, in killed, wounded, prison- 
ers, and deserters. 

The Ruin of the Cause of Mehemet Ali in Syria.—Lettersto the 17th, via 
Egypt, confirm the ruin of the cause of the Viceroy in Syria. According to 
these letters, the Emir Bechir, with 15,000 men, had gone over to the allies, 
besides irregular mountaineers. Two Egyptian regiments had also gone over 
to the allies. Ibrahim and Soliman Pachas had retreated before the victorious 
allies, and their whole troops were in a state of the greatest demoralisation. All 
is quiet and going on well in Egypt. 

These letters also mention, that ou account of the representations of the Eng- 
lish and Austrian merchants the blockade did not take place tiil the 16th. 

This morning Mr. Green, a partner of the house of Briggs & Co , agentes 
for the Peninsular and Oriental Company, went to Mehemet Ali, and Mehemet 
Alianswered, that no obstacle would be thrown in the way of any person or 
gy going to or coming from the Great Liverpool, or passing through 

ypt. 

No change has taken place in the squadron blockading Alexandria. 

Reports of deserters from the fortress of Acre announce the impossibility of 
its being able to hold out, in consequence of the continual desertions, and of its 
present enfeebled state. Captain Berkeley, of the Thunderer, commands at 
Sidon, which is so well fortified as to defy the attacks of 15,000 men. The 
Archduke Frederick is also there. 

The siege of St. Jean d’Acre has been commenced. The Viceroy has 
retired to Alexandria from Cairo. During his stay in the latter city he reorga- 
pised and reestablished the communication with Suez, which had been interrupted 


in consequence of a misinterpreted order received by the governor of one of the 
intermediate districts. 


COURT-MARTIAL ON CAPTAIN REYNOLDS. 

The following Order has been published :— 

Horse Guards, Oct. 20, 1840. 

At a General Court-martial, held at Brighton Barracks on the 25th of Sept., 
1840, and continued by adjournments to the 5th of the following month, Captain 
Richard Anthony Reynolds, of the 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) Hussars, was 
arraigned upon the undermentioned charge, viz :— 

“ For that he, Captain Richard Anthony Reynolds, having at Brighton, on the 
27th of August, 1840, written and sent a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel the Earl 
of Cardigan, of the same regiment, his Commanding Officer, of an improper na- 
ture, and being thereupon personally ordered by the said Earl of Cardigan, as 
his Commanding Officer, to the effect following, viz., ‘ That all letters addressed 
to him by Captain Richard Anthony Reynolds should in future be strictly official,” 
nevertheless the said Captain Richard Anthony Reynolds, in direct violation and 
disobedience of such order by his Commanding Officer, did on the same day, 
viz., the 28th of August, 1840, write and addresg to him, Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Earl of Cardigan, a most disrespectful, insubordinate, offensive, and insulting 
letter, imputing to him conduct calculated to excite him to depart from his duty 
as Commanding Officer, and which last-mentioned letter is as follows :— 

“ « Brighton Oct. 28, 1840. 

“My Lord,—Having, in my letterto your Lordship of yesterday, stated to 
your Lordship that a report had reached me that your Lordship had spoken of 
me in such a manner as I deemed prejudicial to me, considering the position in 
which I am placed, and having in the most respectful manner requested your 
Lordship to contradict such report, and your Lordship having this morning po- 
sitively refused to give me any answer, I must beg to tell your Lordship that 
you are in nuwise justified in speakicg of me at all at a public party given by 
your Lordship, and more particularly in such a manner as to make it appear that 
my conduct has been such as to exclude me from your Lordship's house. Such 
assertion is calculated to injure me. Your Lordship’s reputation as a professed 
duellist, founded on the having sent Major Jenkins to offer satisfaction to Mr. 
Brent, the miller of Canterbury, and your having also sent Captain Forrest to 
call out an attorney's clerk, does not admit of your privately offering insult to 
me, and then securing yourself under the cloak of Commanding Officer ; and I 
must be allowed to tell your Lordship that it would far better become vou to 
select a man whose hands are untied for the object of your Lordship’s vindic- 
tive reproaches, or to act as many a more gallant fellow than yourself has done, 
and waive the rank which your wealth and Earldom alone entitle you to hold. 
—I am, my Lord, your Lordsnip’s obedient servant, 

** RICHARD ANTHONY REYNOLDS. 

«The Right Honourable the Earl of Cardigan, 

45, Brunswick-square, Brighton.’ 

“‘ Such conduct as aforesaid being in the said Captain Richard Anthony Rey- 
nolds unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, prejudicial to the interests of the 
service, subversive of good order and military discipline.” 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision :— 

“The Court, having duly weighed, and most maturely considered, the whole 
of the evidence adduced on the part of the prosecution, together with that ad- 
vanced by the accused in support of his defence, is of opinion that he, Captain 
Richard Anthony Reynolds, of the 11th (Prince Albert’s own) Hussars, is 
Guilty of the charge exhibited against him, which being in breach of ‘The Ar- 
ticles of War,’ the Court does in virtue thereof sentence him, the said Cap- 
tain Richard Anthony Reynolds, of the 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) Hussars, to 
be Cashiered. 

“The Court, having performed its duty, cannot separate without recording its 
opinion on the following points of evidence :— 

‘In the course of the evidence to character, witnesses have stated that they 
considered the accused was incapable of insubordination without some extraor- 
dinary causes of provocation, or vuless under provocation which no man of ho- 
nourable feelings could endure: thus apparently sanctioning the idea that there 
might be circumstances of private irritation which would justify a soldier break- 
ing from the established order of military discipline—a doctrine so totally subver- 
sive of the fundamental principles by which ail armies are governed, that the 
Court feels called upon to stamp it with marked reprobation.” 

Her Majesty has been pleased to approve and confirm tbe finding and sentence 
of the Court. 

The General Commanding-in-Chief directs that the foregoing charge preferred 
against Captain Richard Anthony Reynolds, of the 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) 
Hussars, together with the finding and sentence of the Court, and Her Majesty’a 
confirmation thereof, be entered inthe General Order Book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in Her Majesty’s service. 

By command of the Right Honourable 
General Lord Hill, Commanding in-Chief, 
Joun Macponatp, Adjutant-General. 

Tt will be seen by this finding, sentence, aud approval, that the universal anti- 
cipatien of the result of this Court-martial has been realized—most assuredly, if 
Captain Reynoups’s letter could have been palliated, the army, as a service, 
must have ceased to exist. 

At the Court at Windsor, Oct. 31.—Her Majesty having been graciously 
pleased to deliver the custody of the seals of the duchy and county palatine of 
Lancaster to ihe Right Hon. G. W. Frederick, Earl of Clarendon, G.C.B., the 
oath of Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster was this day, by Her Majesty's 
command, administered to him accordingly. 

War-Oifice, Nov. 3.—6th Regt. of Drags. —Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. P. Adams, 
K. C. H., to be Col. v. Lieut.-Geu. Sir J. Straton, dec. 8th Regt. of Light 
Drags.—Capt. William Jones, from half-pay of the Ist Provincial Battalion of 
Militia, to be Paymaster, vice John Gibson Whitaker, who retires upon h.-p. 
llth Regt. of Light Drags.: Capt. T. Lovett, from h.-p. of the re gt., to be 
Capt., v. R. A. Reynolds,cash. by the sentence of a General Court Martial. 13th 
Regt. of Lt. Drags. : Paym. F.E Leech, froma Recruiting District, to be Paym., 
v. Storey, app. to a Recruiting District. 12th Regt. of Ft.: Ens. B. W. Gil- 
man, tube Lieut, without p., v. Dunne, dec. Serg.-Maj. M. Lawrence, to be 
Ens, v. Gillman. 18th Ft.: Cor, F. Coventry, from h.-p. of the 20th Light 
Dragoons, to be Ensign, vice Joyce, appointed Quartermaster to the 63d Foot ; 
Gerald Fizgerald King, gent., to be Ens., by purchase, v. Coventry, who rets. 
47th Ft.—Lt. H. Bridges, to be Capt. by pur. v. Blake, who rets; Ens. W. D. 
P. Patton to be Lt. by pur. v. Bridges ; T. A. Coffin, gent., to be Ens. by pur. 
vy. Patton. 86th Ft.—Ens M. H. Mahon, to be Lt., by pur. v. Cash, who rets.; 
C. G Butler, gent ,to be Ens., by pur. v. Mahon. Unattached.—Lt. J. Stod- 
dard, from the 54th Ft. to be Capt. without pur. Staff.—Paymaster Robert 


S:orey, from the 13th Lgt.Drags .to be Paymaster of a Recruiting District, v. F. 
E. Leech, appt. to the 13th Lgt. Diag. Hospital Staff—Asst. Surg J. Millar, 
from h. p. of the Staff, to be Aest. Surg. to the Forces, v. Coghlan, appt. to the 
19th Ft. Brevet.—To be Lt. Gen. in the Army.—Maj. Gen. J. Horne, late of 
he RI. Marines Tobe Maj. Gen. in the Army.—Col. J Home, late of the 


Ri. Marines. To be Col. in the Army.—Lt Col. E. Nicholls, late of the RI. 
Marines. To be Ls. Col. in the Army.—Maj. J. Robyns, late of the RI. Ma- 
rines. 

War-Office, Nev. 6.—2d Regt. of Drags.—Cornet C. Craven to be Lt, by 





pur, v. Lord Gleulyon, who rets.; Nov. 6. . 14th Regt. of Light Drags.—Cor. 
G. K. M. Dawson to be Lt., by pur., v. Faber, who reta.; Nov.6. 17th Regt. 
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of Foot—Serg.-Maj. M. Wall, from 61st Ft., to be Ens., without pur., v. Ha- 
milton, who res.; Nov. 6. 23d Ft.—D. W. Calvert, Gent. to be Sec. Lt., by 
pur., ¥. Albouy, app. to the 98th Ft.; Nov. 6. 33d Ft.—Lt. G. Erskine, to be 
Adjutant, vice Williamson, promoted; Nov. 6. 54th Foot.—Lieutenant 
Launcelot Edward Wood to be Adjutant, vice Holt, promoted; Nov. 6. 
68th Ft.: Assist.-Surg. T. Atkinson, M.D. from the 82d Ft., to be Surg., v. 
Carter, app. tothe Staff; Nov. 6.—76th Ft.: Assist.-Surg. R. D. Smyth, from 
the Ryl. Mii. Col., to be Surg., v. Birrell, app to the Staff; Nov. 6.—-80th Ft. : 
M. D. Freeman, Gent. to be Ens., by p., v. Hay, whorets. ; Nov. 6.—8Ist Ft. : 
Surg. C. Dealy, from h -p. 77th Ft., to be Surg., v. Rees, app. to the Staff; Nov. 
6.—82d Ft. : Assistant-Surgeon G.M. Webster, M.D., from the Staff, to be 
Assistant-Surgeon, vice Atkinson, promoted in the 68th Foot; Nov. 6.— 
98th Ft.—Sec. Lt. J. H. Albouy, from the 23d Ft. to be Ens. v. Harvest, prom. 
in the 2d W.I. Regt.; Nov. 6. 2d W. I. Regt.—Ens. A. H: Harvest, from 
the 98th Ft., to be i. by pur. v. Hutchinson, who rets.; Nov. 6. Hospital 
Stafl.—To be Surgeons to the Forces.—Surg. D. Rees, from the 81st Foot, v. 
Davy, prom.; Surg. W. Birrell, M. D. from the 76th Ft. v. Robertson, prom. ; 
Surg. J. Carter, M. D., from the 68th Foot, v. Dawson, prom. ; Nov. 6. To be 
Asst. Surgs. to the Forces.—J. M‘Grigor Grant, gent. v. Webster, prom. in the 
82d Foot ; F. Laing, gent, v. Smyth, prom. in the 76th Foot : November 6. 

Memoranda.—The commission of Lt. F. Mundell, of the 69th Foot, has been 
antedated to the 7th May, 1840, but he is not to receive back-pay. The Chris- 
tian name of Lieut.-Col. Robyns late of the Royal Marines, is John, not James, 
as stated in the Gazette of the 3d inst. The name of the Assist.-Surg. app. 
to the 62d Foot, on the 30th October last, is Banon, not Barron, as erroneously 
stated. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 30th October last.—47th Fout—For Assist.- 
Surg. J. Mair, M.D., from the 59th Foot, to be Surg. v. Mostyn, dec.,—-read, 
Assist.-Surg. J. Mair, M.D., from the 59th Foot, to be Surg. v. H. T. Mostyn, 
who rets. upon h.-p. 


————— 
TWENTY DAYS LATER FROM CANTON. 

By the Anne McKimm, which arrived here on Monday evening, we have 
dates from Canton to the 25th of June which are twenty days later than those 
previously received, they being only to the 5th of that month, the overland mail 
not having arrived when the Caledonia sailed from Liverpool. A part only 
of the British forces had arrrived,—the other part was expected in a few days, 
and the greatest portion of the fleet had proceeded to the North. The question 
sa to whether the attack was to be confined to Canton is thus settled :—It is 
to be made ut least at two points, and there is little doubt but the operations 
will be conducted under instructions given from a knowledge of the country 
possessed exclusively by the East India Company. The result will be highly 
interesting, and most anxiously looked for. 

Canton was declared to be in a state of blockade after the 28th of June. 

We can only give the following extracts, which are from the Canton Regis- 
ter extra of June 25th. 

The arrivals in the Chinese waters has reference to the most im- 
portant event that it has ever been our fortune to record in the pages of the 
Canton Register: the presence of an armed British force in the Chinese Em- 
pire to enforce reparation for injuries done to British subjects and the restitution 
of spoliated British property. 

The first arrival of this armament was H. M. ship Alligator, 28, Kuper, 
Esq., Captain, between 2 and 3, A.M.,, onthe 9th instant, in the Kapsuy- 
moun, at the very moment that the Chinese officers had sent in about eighteen 
fire-rafis, constructed of old outside fishing boats and some cargo boats, chained 
together two and two, and filled with combustible matter of all descriptions, 
to burn the British shipping. 

The fleet did not suffer any damage from these rafts, set adrift before the 
wind and tide ; aud they were speedily towed on shore by the boats of the squad 
ron. 

Thus at the very instant of his arrival, Captain Kuper found his countrymen 
ani the Chinese engaged in hostilities. 

We may here reveat that previous to the third attempt to burn the English 
fieet, the Chinese Government had sent a boat load of poisoned tea, packed in 
small parcels, to be sold to the sailors ; this nefarious attempt, it is reported, 
was thus discovered :—The boat was captured by pirates, who sold her cargo 
to their fellow countrymen ; many deaths followed the use of the poisoned tea ; 
so many, indeed, that it is eaid the attention of the district magistrates was 
drawn to the circumstances. Thus, truly, 

Even handed justice 
Commands the ingredients of their poisoned chalice 
To their own lips. 

The Alligatur brought the overland mail of the 4th of March, and was follow- 
ed by the Ben. E. I. Company’s armed steamer Madagascar, Ca; tain Dicey, 
which vessel arrived on the (6thinst. On the 15th and 20th, H. M. ship Alliga- 
tor, and H. Co's steamer Madagascar, respectively anchored in the roads and 
ealated the city of Macao with 19guns, which on both occasions was immedi: tely 
returned by the Franciscan fort. 

H.M. ship of the line Wellesley, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore 
Sir James John Gordon Bremer, K. C. B. K. C. H. ; commander-in-chief of the 
Indian station, arrived last Sunday, the 21st inst., with H. M. ships Cruizer, Al- 
gerine, Rattlesnake, troup ship, the H. E. I. Company’s armed steamers Queen 
and Atalanta, and eighteen sail of transports in company, having on board H 
M.’s 49th, 26th (Cammeronians,) 18th, (Royal Irish,) the Sepoy volunteers from 
Calcutta, and a detachment of sappers and miners from Madras. We are hap- 
py to report that the troops have arrived in the highest condition of health and 
spirits, under the commander of Col. Burrell ; but our readers will regret to learn 
that Col. Oglander of the Cammeronians is indisposed. 

On Monday evening two of the squadron, with some of the transports, pro- 
ceeded to the northward, and this morning H. M. S. Wellesley with the rest of 
the squadron, except those hereafter mentioned, stop to the southward to join 
the transports said to be outside ; after which junction the whole squadron and 
transports will proceed to the northward. 

H. M.’s ships Druid, Volage, Hyacinth, Larne, and the H. company’s armed 
steamer Madagascar remains to enforce the blockade of the river and port of Can- 
ton by all its entrances, which blockade is to be established under the strictest 
form on Sunday next the 28th inst. 

Two transports with troops are also left under the command of the senior offi- 
cer; probably with a view of protecting this settlement, or to ulterior operations 
in this province on the arrival of Admiral Elliot. 

The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, second interpreter to H. M’s, commission in Chi- 
na has joined the Wellesley,and Mr. John Robert Morrison,the chief interpreter, 
remains, to join Admiral the honorable George Elliot, who is daily expected 
with his squadron either direct from the Cape of Good Hope or from Trincoma- 
lee. The Blenheim 72, Blonde 42, Nimrod 20, Wanderer 18, and the Pylades 
18, having sailed; and the Pique 42, Inconstant 36, Andromache 36, and the 
Hydra, steam frigate, are expected to join H. E. in the Indian seas. 

The point of destination to the northward we know not; we have not autho- 
rity on which we can raise even a surmise ; the movement may have been made 
merely for the purpose of gaining a higher latitude and placing the fleet beyond 
the range of tyfoons, but we fervently hope the object of the expedition is to 
take possession of Tinghae district in the province of Chekeang ; in other words 
of the island of Chusan, and with the overpowering force that has already sailed 
we think this object could be attained without spilling a drop of blood. This 
island bears nearly the same relation to the province of Chekeang as the Isle of 
Wight does to Hampshire. In possession of this fair, fertile, and populous spot 
as head quarters ; and the military possession of this district would be a severe 
blow to the imperial government, for that part of the celestial territory would 
then be in the hands of strangers; from thence a mission might be sent to the 
Piecho, or north river, which is navigable for large boats up tothe city of Tung 
Chowfoo, 12 miles E.b. S. from Peking. as 

We have little doubt that, should a mission be sent as a politic and friendly 
preliminary proceeding becoming a civilised nation and the high standing of 
England, it will fail; no answer will be given, much less positive and satisfactory 
answers. It will be ordered away, H. M. ships will be ordered to leave the 
Chinese waters, and the British troops to evacuate Tinghae ; then, perhaps the 
imperial dragon may deign to give an answer but not till then. In the then 
emergency, it rests with the commanders in chief to adopt such measures to 
compass the object of the expedition; which are, in the language of Lord John 
Russell, to obtain reparation for the insults and injuries offered to her Majesty's 
subjects, by the Chinese government; and in the second place, they were to 
obtain for the merchants trading with China, an indemnification for the loss of 
their property, incurred by threats of violence offered by persons under the di- 
rection of the Chinese government ; and, in the last place, they were to obtain 
a certain security that persons and property in future trading with China shall be 
protected from insult or injury, and that their trade and commerce be maintained 
upon a proper footing. 

The Chinese in Macao express their confident opinion that an audience of the 
Emperor will not be obtained ; and we are inclined to the same Opinion, partica- 
larly if we commence with protocoling. 

PUBLIC NOTICE OF BLOCKADE OF THE RIVER AND PORT OF 

| CANTON. 

* Sir James John Gordon Bremer, Knt., C. B. K. C. H., Commodore of 
the First Class, and Gommander in Chief of Her Britannic Majesty's Ships and 

Vessels of War, employed and to be employed on the East India Station and 
seas adjacent. 

In pursuance of the commands of Her Britannic M ajesty’s government, I do 
hereby give notice that a blockade of the river and port of Canton by all its en- 
rances will be established on and after the 28th inst. 








She Alvton. 


Given under my hand, on board Her Britannic Majesty’s ship the Wellesley, 

in Macao Roads, this 22d day of June, 1840. J. J. Gorvon Bremer. 
By command of the Commander-in-Chief, Ws. Dyer, Secretary. 
By Sir James John Gordon Bremer, K. C. B. K. C. H. Commodore of the 

First Class and Commander-in-Chief of Her Britannic Majesty's Ships and Ves- 


jacent. 

With a view to the convenience of British and other Forei merchant ships 
resorting to the coast of China in ignorance of the blockade of the river and port 
of Canton, notice is hereby given that the senior officer off that station, has 
been instructed to permit them to repair to, and remain at anchorage in the 
neighborhood of the port, which he may see fit to indicate from time to time. 

Until farther notice, it is to be understood, that the anchorages of rendezvous 
for such purposes of convenience, are Capsuymoon and Macao Roads. 4 

Given under my hand, on board Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Wellesley, in 
Macao Roads, this 22d day of June, une thousand eight fentoed oid forty. 

J. J. Gorpvon Bremer. 


By command of the Commander-in-Chief, Ww. Dyer, Secretary. 





LAUNCH OF THE RUSSIAN WAR STEAMER. 
From the Courier and Enquirer. 
The steam Frigate Kamschatka, built for Messrs. R. & G. L. Schuyler by 
William H. Brown, was safely launched from his ship-yard, foot of Tenth street, 


on Tuesday morning at nine o'clock. The following are the dimensions of this 
splendid vessel. 


Feet. In. 
Length from figure head to taffrail, : : 246 «6 
“outside of stem to outside of stern-post, 227. = «6 
Breadth over widest part main deck, : : : : ‘ 45 6 
“over main beam, _: : : : : : $ 44 0 
“overall, : : ‘ : : : : : : 66 0O 
Depth from main deck, : : : : ‘ : : ‘ 24 «6 
Measurement as double-decker, : : 2,049 tons. 
“ as single-decker,  : : : 2,282 * 


The Kamschatka was built by the Messrs. Schuyler for the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. Her armament is to correspond with that of the Cyclops, the largest steam- 
ship in the English navy, and adopted by the Admiralty as the model of their 
steam-ships of war of the largest class. Her armament consists of two guns 
on the main deck, one at the bow and one at the stern, of ten inches bore work- 
ing on pivots, throwing a hollow shot of 96 lbs. or a solid ball of 140 lbs. On 
the same deck, two 64 pounders working on quarter circles. 

The gun deck has a regular battery of eighteen 32 pounders. 

The frame of the ship is of white oak, and has been pronounced by competent 
judges equal, if not superior in strength, fastening, and workmanship, to any ves- 
sel built in this country. The boilers are of copper, made by H. R. Dunham & 
Co., who have likewise completed the greater part of the machinery. The shafts 
of wrought iron, 18 inches in diameter, are making in Baltimore; the cylinders 
and condensers are cast at the Novelty Works—the other parts of the engines 
by H R. Dunham & Co. 

The ship was taken to Jersey City yesterday, at which place she will receive 
her engines. 





Died,—On Monday, 16th inst., after a lingering illness, Clara, wife of George Lewis, 
aged 37 years. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-4 a 83-8 per cent. prem. 
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By the Great Western which arrived on Tuesday, we received London papers 
to the evening of the 6th inst. 

Very satisfactory accounts are furnished by these papers ; the political horizon 
is beginning to clear itself, and the fears that were a short time since entertained 
as to the permanence of peace are in a great measure dispelled. 
the King of the French is very pacific and the progress of events in Syria leave 
the war party in France, but little to hope for. The successes of the British 
and Turkish forces have been most signal; so much so that Ibrahim Pacha will 
ere long find it necessary to retire from his present advanced position. But the 
change of Ministry in France, will in all probability induce Mehemet Ali to ac- 
cept the ultimatum of the allied powers, when all difficulties will cease. We have 
given insertion to a graphic description of the capture of Sidon by the force under 
Commodore Napier, which appears to have been a very brilliant affair, and in 
which British gallantry shone with its usual lustre. The Turkish troops also be- 
haved with great firmness. 

The accounts from China, direct to this port, are to the 24th of June, at which 
time a part of the British expedition had arrived, and established the blockade of 
Canton. After leaving a sufficient force before the celestial commercial capital 
for this purpose the fleet proceeded to the northward with a view of threatening 
the centre of the empire. The island of Chusan is probably the des- 
tination of this force, which from its commanding position and great 
resources is admirably situated for establishing a British post. This point is well 
adapted either for fighting or negotiating, and is moreover very advantageously 
placed for trade should it ultimately be ceded or permanently conquered. Some 
account of it appeared in our last number. The Chinese remain in the same 
state of fool-hardy indifference, and entertain not the least idea of the success 
of “the barbarians” or of their own danger, which of course is all the better 
for the invaders. An over confident enemy is generally worsted. Unless we have 
another arrival direct from Canton, we must patiently wait the over land intelli- 
gence from India, which will reach us by the President Steamer from Liverpool. 





In our columns to-day will be found a highly interesting article, in which are 
sketched the life and habits of Louis Philippe. The writer styles him “ the most 
important man in Europe ;” he is not only this, but he is likewise the greatest 
sovereign of the time in which he lives. We do not by this mean that he has 
the greatest extent of territory, or possessed of the largest amount of power. 
It is the moral distinction which invests the King of the French, and exhibits 
him to the world a ruler who has suffered much, seen more, and profited by all. 
It is a common opinion that a long familiarity with suffering and difficulty, 
deadens the sympathies, renders callous the finer feelings, and measurably un- 
fits the mind for tender and domestic associations. This maybe true, but it is 
not universally so ; the early training of the disposition, and perhaps the natural 
structure of the mind will go far either to turn acurse into a blessing, or to 
double an evil which may have befallen ; and the very privations and difficulties 
which would have turned many a man inte a selfish being or a relentless mon- 
ster, have, under better impulses, made Louis Philippe a firm ruler, a sagacious 
contriver, a prudent negociator, in pablic life, and in his private relations all that 
is amiable as a husband, a father, a man. 

Kings are not unfrequently the tools, though unconsciously, of designing mi- 
nisters, and too often discover that they have got entangled in trammels from 
which they cannot disengage themselves. It was generally believed that the 
King of the French was one of these, and that in the recent trouble on the Sy- 
rian question the voice of Thiers would necessarily be the voice of the king ; but 
a glance at the life and public conduct of Louis Philippe, will shew that he has 
never permitted himself to lean helplessly on the hand of another ; that he could 
see for himself, and had always firmness enough to act on his own convictions. 
If his earlier career was not prominent enough to exhibit this, it has always been 
sufficiently manifest »ince the days of the Barricades. 

Yet this great sovereign, the friend and benefactor of his country, and a model 
of social propriety, is incessaitly the object of violence, and the brutal attempts 
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abhorrence of the treachery which is practised against him, do they take any 
practical steps to add to his security, to calm the feelings which must opprese 
him, to give him assurance of fealty, or to disavow the bad deeds of the mis~ 
creants who hourly start up against him? They dono such things! They have 


sels employed and to be employed on the East India Station and seas ad- bea the virtue to call a public meeting in such a case; they take nota step to 


| rescue the character of the country in the matter; and it is far from impossi- 
| ble that the really greatest monarch who has ever guided the destinies of 
| France, may fall by ruffian hands, and only be lamented when it shall be for 
| ever too late. 
| We find the following in the Courier 4 Enquirer of Wednesday, and are dispo- 
sedto put confidence in the statement that Great Britain is at last about to re- 
cognise and make a treaty with the republic of Texas, and procure for her, 
moreover, the acknowledgment of her independence by Mexico. This will in- 
deed be a great advantage, and we congratulate the Texans accordingly. Lord 
Palmerston has much too long delayed this important measure, but the influence 
of the abolitionists has been so powerful that the interests of the nation have 
been for nearly three years kept in abeyance to gratify their arbitrary and pre- 
posterous notions. The emancipation of the Foreign Secretary from their tram- 
mels is another evidence that the cabinet is about to strengthen itself by an al- 
liance with some party which can enable it to carry on the business of the nation 
with energy and advantage. 

Important news for Texas.—We are informed by Dr.Macauly of Baltimore,who 
has returned to the United States in the Great Western, that at the very mo- 
ment of his leaving London for Bristol, he learned from a source that can en- 
tirely be relied on, that on the night previous to his departure, Lord Palmerston 
and General Hamilton, the Plenipotentiary for Texas, agreed and concluded up- 
on the projet of a Treaty, recognising on the part of Great Britain, the Sove- 
reignty and Independence of the Republic of Texas; the Treaty likewise pro- 
vides effectively for the mediation of England, in procuring an immediate paci- 
fication between Texas and Mexico, and for the establishment of a well defined 
boundary line between the two Republics. 

The treaty would have come out in the Great Western if sufficient time had 
been allowed after agreeing to the preliminaries to have engrossed and executed 
it. It was generally thought in London, if General Hamilton procured the re- 
cognition of England, leading as it would to a prompt pacification between Mex- 
ico and Texas, the negociation of the loan by himself and Mr. Burnley would be 
quite certain as soon as the apprehension of European war or revolution in 
France was dispelled, both of which continued to exert a very depressing influ- 
ence on the stock and money markets. The conclusion of this important trea- 
ty with England has been effected solely by the diplomatic skill and ability 
which has been so eminently displayed by General Hamilton on the present oc- 
casion and against the views of the Abolitionists of England, who are utterly 
opposed to it. 

*,* Death of Mr. Nathaniel Prime.—It is with the deepest concern we an- 
nounce the death of this highly distinguished and wealthy individual, who in a 
temporary fit of insanity, committed suicide by cutting his throat on Thursday 
last, at his seat at Hurlgate. The lamented gentleman was 73 years of age, 
and long known as the senior partner of the House of Prime, Ward, and King, 
He had withdrawn from the business of the firm for about three years. 








We have been highly gratified by the sight of a splendid engraving of a por- 
trait representing, in full length, Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in Royal Robes, 
with the crown on her head and the sceptre in her hand, which has been for- 
| warded toa gentleman in this city, as a present from her Majesty, and bearing 
| the royal autograph and presentation address. It is truly a magnificent work of 
| art, and an undoubted likeness ; the painting was by George Hayter, many years 
| the preceptor in drawing to the lamented Princess Charlotte, and ever since pro- 
| fessionally in the service of the Royal Family. It is engraved by Ryall, in the 
most delicate style of art. The Queen isrepresented as seated in a chair of state, 
| the draperies of her Majesty’s dress are easy and soft, and beneath the lace may 

be dimly seen the Royal foot, which has been so greatly admired. The frame in 
| which the engraving is set, is worthy of the subject. It is of American bird’s- 
| eye maple, highly polished ; on the centre of the upper portion is the crown 
| resting upon a cushion; the four corners are shields, on which are embossed the 
| stars of the four British orders of Knighthood ; all round are splendid scrolls, 
interspersed with the Kose, ‘[histle and Shamrock, the whole tastefully designed 
| and elegantly executed. In fact it is a present fit fora Queen to give, and must 
be highly flattering to the feelings of the Recipient. 





The sprightly poetic article entitled “ Women and Tea” which we inserted a 
few weeks since, we are assured by the Picayune, of New Orleans, originally ap- 
peared in that journal. We found it in one of our numerous papers—we know 
not which—while searching for miscellaneous matter, without any indication of 
its origin. Like long used coins the impress was worn off by constant friction 
and circulation, but continued to pass current from the sterling value of the me- 
tal. 

No. 21 of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America contains, 1. Mourning Ground- 
Warbler, male specimen ; 2. Maryland Ground- Warbler, three specimens ; 3. 
Delafield’s Ground-Warbler, male specimen ; 4. Swainson’s Swamp- Warbler, 
male specimen ; 5. Worm-eating Swamp- Warbler, male and female specimen. 





Mr. Fennimore Cooper's new novel “ Mercedes of Castile,” is just published 
by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia. 





*.* If “a Briton” will favor us with a call, we will explain to him what steps 
we have taken in relation to his communication. 





In our last we announced our intention of issving to our subscribers two plates 
in the course of the ensuing year, the subjects being the Duke of Wellington, 
and Windsor Castle. 

It has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to our readers, if we were to 
select an American subject for one of our prints. This would seem to be but 
fair to our numerous American subscribers, as most of our previous plates have 
consisted of English subjects ; we have accordingly determined upon adopting 
this course. 

Consistently with this determination, and with our most careful endeavour to 
present that which shall be equally acceptable to all, we purpose to offer the 
portrait of WasHINGTON. 

The events of the Revolution have now become matter of history, and are 
too far removed from the present time to allow of the continuance of hostile 
feelings on either side. The one great nation has become two—the indepen- 
dence of the offspring has been acknowledged by the parent, and they meet 
upon the great theatre of the world on terms of equality and friendship. Situated 
as they are, they have a mutual interest in promoting each other's prosperity ;— 
by peace they gain every thing, by war they lose all. The interests of no two 
nations upon the globe are so intimately blended, and it is impossible to injure 
one without inflicting @ blow upon the other. In blood, in language, in laws 
and institutions, the two people are one, and the only difference that the philo- 
sophic philanthropist can discover bet ween them is, that the government of one 
is at London and the other at Washington. 


Such being the relative position of the two countries it behoves every virtuous 





at murder are more numerous against him than any other monarch in modern 
times. In ten years that he has reigned by the voice of the People of France, 
no fewer than six of such villainous attacks have been made, yet do we find | 
the same firmness, the same cool unshrinking courage to remain at his post, and 
dare to continue his energies for the welfare of his country. The sufferings of 
the Queen and of the royal progeny are said to be excessive, yet his bearing is 
high as ever; and the close of the Royal speech at the recent opening of the 
Chambers, shews that no selfish fears, no private animosities, no prejudices, 
can either arrest or divert the career of duty which he has devolved upon him- 
self. 

And how do the French nation respond to the high conduct of their “ Pa- 
triot King”? Do they testify their loyal devotion to him, do they express their 


| 








citizen of both to promote and inculcate to the best of his abilities, peace, har- 
mony, and reciprocal good will. 

In our humble labors, which have now continued upwards of eighteen years, it 
has ever been our aim to cherish and promote these sentiments, and we think 
that the offering we now design to present to our American friends, wil! be con- 
ducive to the same end. The plate will be produced as soon as practicable, and 


will be superior in execution to any that we have yet offered to our readers. 
_ oe ee ES 
LADY from Europe, lately arrived in this city, of great musical pe wish- 
es to give lessons to a select number of pupils on the Piano Forte, also in thorough 
Bass—French and Latin, if required ; would not object to take the situation of daily go- 
verness. References of the highest respectability. Address to A. B., 186 Fulton st., or 








j at the office of this paper. nov2@s-1t* 














ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, BY MADEMOISELLE 
D’ANGEVILLE. 
BY DR. CHR. MULLER. 


In my account of the glacier of Faucigny inserted some years since in a Ger- 
man periodical, I related how a young female from the valley of Chamouni 
reached the summit of Mont Blanc, not through her own merit and energy, but 
through the efforts and perseverance of the guides, who, at her own urgent en- 
tweaty—for she was betrothed to one of them—took her along with them in an 
excursion in quest of rock-crystals at the foot of the Dent du Midi, and carried 
her, when Marie was not able to walk any further, so that they at length ar- 
rived with her on the summit of Mont Blanc. She was thence called Mariede 
Mont Blanc. Not so fortunate were Lady Campbell and her daughter, both 
courageous females, who proceeded without accident over the Col du Géant to 
the Piedmontese Allée Blanche, and would fain have undertaken the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, if they had not been assured by the guides that this was an achieve- 
ment impracticable fora woman. This impossibility is now, however, rendered 
possible, I might even say not difficult, through the amour propre, the courage, 
and the firmness of a French lady accustomed to excursions of this kind. 

Near St. Lambert, in the department of the Ain, at the foot of the western 
declivity of the Jura, where many rugged mountains are linked together, is 
seated amansion named Lompues. Here Mademoiselle d’Angeville was born 
and brought up. She exercised herselfat an early age in long mountain excur- 
sions in her own neighbourhood, and on one occasion walked seventy leagues in 
four days. One would scarcely conceive her to be capable of such an exertion, 
judging from her slender figure, her small elegant foot, aod a handsome hand 
of corresponding delicacy. Her eye certainly betrays intelligence and firmness, 
and her language resolution and the tone of good society. In other respects 
she is no beauty, and just forty-two years old. She assured me that ten years 
ago, at the first sight of Mont Blanc, glowing as it then was in the rays of the 
setting sun, she conceived an extraordinary desire to be on the top of it—a feel- 
ing which she has ever since cherished, and which was partly the cause of her 
long visit to Geneva, where there is so magnificent a view of that mountain and 
its Saves. As Mademoiselle d’Angeville is not rich, it took her several years 
to save the sum requisite for the enterprise, and last summer she said to herself, 
“*T will now accomplish it.” 

In the first days of September, she proceeded from Geneva to Chamouni. 
There, at the “ Union,” she immediately made known her intention. Every 
one, and the guides themselves joined in remonstrating with and dissuading her. 
Regardless of all representations, she persisted in her purpose. The guides, 
therefore, were at length forced to relinquish their opposition, and to enter into 
negotiation with the adventurous lady. She engaged Joseph Coutet, who had 
been already seven times on Mont Blanc as chief of the guides, hired five others 
and two porters; so that the party consisted altogether of nine persons. 

On Monday, the 3rd of September, as a serene sky and a cool air announced a 
fine day, the necessary implements and provisions were collected, and prepara- 
tions made for starting. Over thick trousers the lady put on a woman’s gown o 
coarse woollen stuff, and over that a goatskin cloak, such as is commonly worn 
; by the girls at the chalefs on the Alps in the vicinity, a fur hood coming far 
over the face, and upon it a large straw hat, without green veil or green specta- 
cles. She had besides, stout shoes, and the indispensable Alpine stick, mounted 
. with chamois’ horn. But, before their departure, she deemed it necessary 
to make a speech to her attendants, which must appear wholly superfluous and 
eut of place to all who are acquainted with those moral, modest, and well-be- 
: haved men. Mademoiselle d'Angeville, who is fond of using fine words and 

phrases, reminded her guides that it was a female whom they were escorting, 
and therefore she begged them to abstain from all expressions which might shock 
her délicatesse de femme. The guides looked at one another, and a flush of dis- 
pleasure was their only reply. ‘The speaker immediately perceived her mistake, 
and hastened to depart. She might, indeed, have well spared this precautionary 
address till she found that it was needed, andthena hint to the head guide would 
have been sufficient. We shall see by and by that Mademoiselle d’Angeville 
ceased to be so coy at the height of 15,000 feet above the level of the Adriatic, 
in sight of three kingdoms ro a dozen republics. 
ithout difficulty or inconvenience, the spirited traveller passed the Torrent 
de Mimont, the Pierre de |‘Echelle, the splendid glacier of Bossons, and the 
obelisk-like rocks of the Grands Mulets, where she collected plants and wrote 
short notes as memorials of the spot to her friends and relations. Here a glori- 
ous night awaited her. Flooded by the light of a full moon, the vast fields of 
snow above, and the sparkling glaciers below her, produced a surprising effect 
which was heightened by the avalanches that descended, crashing and thunder- 
ing from the Dent du Midi past the foot of the rock below. 


The magnificence of the scene allowed her not a moment's sleep, though she 
felt quite weil. She observed in the moonlight, how Munier, one of her porters, 
had composed himself to sleep ona narrow ridge of rock, in such a manner that 
either leg hung down over a tremendous abyss, into which he must have fallen 
on the lightest movement. She stepped softly to him and wakened him : he 
eyed her at first in amazement, and then, smiling, quieted her with the assu- 
rance that he should be very glad if he could always find so good a bed in his 
mountain excursions. 

About three o'clock the party pursued their route. The guides had previous- 
ly made a hearty breakfast ; but Mademoiselle d’Angeville, having no apetite, 
contented herself with five dried plumbs and snow, and she took nothing but this 
frugal meal between Chamouni and the summit of Mont Blanc, for it was not 
till she reached that point that she felt any inclination for eating. While the 
guides were breakfasting, she changed her dress in the tent, putting on thick, 
warm, man’s apparel, instead of the woman's gown, which was an obstruction to 
her. 

Continuing her journey, Mademoiselle d’Angeville crossed the Taconnaz gla- 
cier, the Petites Monteés, the Petit Plateau, the Grandes Montées, and the 

Grand Plateau, with an ease that filled all her guides with astonisliment, and oc- 
casioned the repeated remark that they had seldom seen a man walk, climb, and 
leap over abysses, with such firmness, safety and resolution. Owing to her ex- 
= in climbing mountains, she found no difficulty in the ascent of Mont 

lane as far es Mur de la Céte; and she is surprised at all preceding travellers, 
who have described it as so formidable, and represented it as being attended with 
such terrific circumstances, which she considers the more incomprehensible, in- 
asmuch as the traveller is always held by a strong rope tied round the body, or 
steps upon poles held in form of a bridge between two of the guides, so that real 
i danger is quite out of the question. 

It was not tillshe had passed the Petits Mulets that Mademoiselle d’Ange- 
ville began to be fatigued, and her weariness increased the nearer she came to 
the Mur de la Cote. This is the last but likewise the most difficult acclivity, 
on account of its slope of from eighty to eighty-two degrees, that you have to 
climb before you reach the top of Mont Blane. It is true that all the guides 
had began to flag excepting the chief, who always went on before her, and with 

, Fi his little axe cut broad steps in the frozen snow. Had there been a telescope in 
H Geneva that would enable the observer to distinguish persons atthe distance of 
fourteen leagues, one might have watched Mademoiselle d’Angeville climbing 
the sharp eastern border of the Calotte, and seen how her motions gradually be- 
came slower, and indicated more and more exhaustion, and how she sat down 
every fifty paces to rest and to take breath. The otherwise lively and coura- 























a painful oppression of the chest. She assured me herself, that she had muster- 
ed and exerted all the energies of her mind, that she might not lose all courage 
for proceeding further. This state she calls an agony. 
down in spite of herself, and in one of these moments—incapable of uttering a 
word—she heard her conductor say, ‘* Jamais je ne menerai plus de femme sur 
le Mont Blanc.”’ 

i To facilitate her progress, Coutet pulled by a rope fastened round her waist ; 
: and, but for this assistance, she would probably not have had strength to reach 
the summit. When she afterwards rallied him on his ungallant expression, he 
replied that her situation, owing to the extreme tension of the nerves and mus- 
cles at that height, was such as to threaten death; that her face was quite dis- 


/ torted, like that of a person who has expired in convulsions ; and that he was | 


: every moment afraid lest he should see herdrop down dead. Fortunately, with 
‘ his assistance, her strength just sufficed to reach the top, after inexpressible ex- 
ertions, on Tuesday, the 4th of September, at fifty-five minutes past twelve 
o'clock. 

The moment the air of the summit entered her lungs, she felt cured and in- 
vigorated—just the reverse of all the male ascenders of Mont Blanc, who were 
always weak and relaxed on the top. Not only did her bodily ailments forsake 
her, but she felt as it were incorporeal, all spirit, and all gaiety. The female 
who the day before had been so concerned about her modesty was here trans 


top of Mont Blanc. 
: After the salute, Coutet, who had before been verv grave, grew extremely 
| gtllant, and said to Mademoiselle d’Angeville, “ Il faut qu’en revanche Made- 
moiselle monte plus haut que la cime du Mont Blane, et qui n'est encore arrive 
& personne.” 
At a signal from him, all the other guides lent a hand, and fairly lifted the 
lady upwards of four feet above the surface of the snow. After this supple- 





> a se 


geous traveller was now seized with an increasing despondency accompanied by | 


Several times she sank | 


formed into a thoroughly natural and jeyous creature : for, when the chief guide | 


| ip, remarked that he had a right to a kiss on that spot, she made no resistance, but 
: laughingly presented her cheek for the salute. This remarkable change is pro- | 
; 3 bably to be ascribed to-a hitherto-unknown meteorological influence of the at- 
mosphere of the loftiest mountains in Europe upon the female constitution. Of | 
course de Saussure, with all his experiments, had no opportunity of arriving at 
: such a conclusion fifty-two years ago ; but it is now an established axiom that 
) : ladies who are coy and prudish in the plain become kind and complying on the 





pon | ascent, the provisions were unpacked, especially as the lady had re- 
her appetite where all other travellers lose theirs. She ate with great 
relish, and, as a loyal Frenchwoman, drank a glass of champagne to the health 
of the Count de Paris. Immediately afterwards, she fell to work upon her 
correspondence, and wrote four or five short letters to her relatives and friends 
in Geneva and its environs, as Napolean formerly dated decrees from the Krem- 
lin. In this there was to be sure something of affectation. The short time 
that she passed here she might have employed to better purpose than in wri- 
ting !etters; for now she had but a very brief interval for examining the pros- 
pect inall its parts. It was not till she had finished her pois «ce ea that 
she directed her attention to the view, favoured by a perfectly clear and serene 
sky, such as few have met with on Mont Blanc. 

Here then stood Mademoiselle d’Angeville, upon a lofty island, amidst an 
ocean of immense mountains. Overlooking the mighty chains of the Cattian, 
Grajan, Pennine, and Lepontine Alps, and a Alps of Glarus, Uri, Unterwal- 
den, and Berne, which lay at her feet, like huge dragons, with scales, horns, 
and teeth, she must have been amply compensated for what she did not see, for 
the view which other travellers profess to have obtained of Milan, the Mediter- 
ranean, Venice, and the Adriatic Sea. She declared that she could not disco- 
ver the slightest trace of any of these objects, notwithstanding the sharp- 
ness of her sight, and the serenity of the atmosphere, since at this distance, 
even with a good telescope, the whole scene is blended into an undefined mass 
of an ash-gray. On this point, however, we shall not insist. With rapid and 
practised hand she made several sketches, and was only prevented from ta- 
king more by a cold of 8 deg. Reaumur. What other travellers relate con- 
cerning great debility, sleepiness, disposition to vomit, bleeding at the nose, pain 
in the eyes, faintness of sounds, &c., she did not find confirmed by her own ex- 
perience. In short, Mont Blanc appeared to her in many respects totally dif- 
ferent from what it done to preceding travellers. 

After a stay of fifty minutes she commenced her descent,which was performed 
without accident, and of course much more rapidly than the ascent. That 
metereological influence on feminine delicacy to which we have alluded, atill 
continued to prevail in all its force, for Mademoiselle d’Angeville made no 
scruple to glide down over the mirror-like surface of the snow in the same 
manner as male travellers, that is to say seated, the guide sitting between her 
legs, of which he took fast hold. Within half an hour after they had left 
the top it was enveloped in a dense fog, which did not clear away for above 
a week. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that two other successful attempts to ascend 
Mont Blanc were made at the same time with Mademoiselle d’Angeville’s. M. 
Stoppe, of Posen, with six guides, and M. Eisenkramer, the landlord of the 
Union, at Chamouni, with his guides and porters, started shortly after her, passed 
the night not far from the lady, on the Grands Mulets, and reached the summit 
of the mountain very soon after her. Thus then were for a moment twenty-four 
persons at once onthe top of Mont Blanc. Stoppe and Eisenkrimer congratu- 
lated the lady on her successful ascent, but stayed on the summit a much shorter 
time than she did, and saw scarcely any thing, for they left it again in five min- 
- asthough they had come merely for the sake of saying that they had been 
there. 

In a few hours, Mademoiselle d’Angevile had passed the places which it had 
cost such labour to ascend, and reached the station of the Grands Muiets. The 
days were too short, and the lady too much fatigued, for her to think of return- 
ing the same day to Chamouni, as Eisenkramer did, after resting a while on the 
rock. She again passed the night there, made several sketches in the morning, 
and arrived about noon at Chamouni, where she was received with great rejoic- 
ing, with songs, and the firing of guns, both by natives and foreigners. She 
dined at the table d’héte of the Union. On the following day she gave the cuides 
their usual treat, which had a peculiar interest. Atthe head of the table sat Ma- 
rie de Mont Blanc, no longer handsome and blooming, but lively and full of 
spirits, and who even drank so freely at the dessert that her tongue became very 
loud. Mademoiselle d’Angeville, the other female ascender of Mont Blanc, was 
seated at the lower end of the table, and did the honours in the genuine French 
style. 

It was some days before Mademoiselle d’Angeville returned to Geneva, where 
she immediately fell to work to prepare forthe press an account of her ascent, 
with six designs. 

What will be the consequence of all this! The ascent of Mont Blanc, 
which, since Dr. Paccard’s attempt has been accomplished by twenty-nine tra- 
vellers, and at least one hundred guides, and in which not one has lost his life or 
sustained any considerable injury—for Dr. Hammel’s three guides would not 
have been overwhelmed by an avalanche if the too adventurous traveller had not 
persisted in pushing on in spite of their warning—this ascent will now probably 
become as common an excursion from Chamouni as that tothe Grands Mulets 
and the Jardin, especially for the chivalrous and wealthy English ladies, fond of 
riding and fox-hunting. I say wealthy, for such au excursion cannot cost much 
less than fifteen hundred francs (upwards of £65,) whether the attempt succeeds 
or not. 





Davicties. 


Anecdote of Counsellor Missing.—The above-named learned gentleman being 
retained to defend a person who had been committed for trial at the Portsmouth 
petty sessions, for stealing a donkey from off a common in the neighbourhood, 
met with the following smart retort from the prosecutor in the case, whom he 
was cross-examining. Mr. Missing— You maintain that the donkey was your | 
property?” Prosecutor—‘“‘Ido.” ‘And you say that the ‘ass was stolen’ 
from off the common in question on a certain day, as has been stated?” Prose- 
cutor—‘ No, I never stated any such thing; but I will say that the ass was 
Missing.”” The court was convulsed with laughter. 

Out of Breath—When Stella was extremely ill, her physician said, ‘‘ Madam, 
you are near the bottom of the hill, but we will endeavour to get you up again.”’ 
She answered, ‘ Doctor, I fear I shall be out of breath before I get to the top.” 





| Rheumatism. 








—Bon Mot de Stella. 


The Hon. Mrs. Waldegrave, (now the Countess of Waldegrave,) who was 
married in Edinburgh, last week, to the Earl of Waldegrave, is the daughter of 
the veteran vocalist, Braham, and was the widow of the noble earl’s younger 
brother. 

ADVICE GRATIS—TO FRENCH FARMERS. 
Prithee, Monsieur, your ** war-whoop”’ cease, 
And cultivate the fields of peace 

Without such boastful airs ; 
Tho’ in chaff, no doubt, you're very knowing, 
You'll find the seeds which you are sowing 
Will yield you nought but ¢ares.* 
* Query, Thiers ?—Printer’s Devil. 

A Chance for Old Maids.—In a provincial paper of Saturday week appears 
the following attractive advertisement :—‘ Matrimony—A_ pious and an expe 
rienced Farmer, 23 years of age, 6 Feet High and Possessed of Good Property | 
is desirous to meet with a Lady that is competent to manage a Dairy and is | 
Possessed of £100 or more and will make herself Extra Useful, Size Ave and 
Beauty no Object. One that can Milk and has the needful ready may meet | 
with a Good Husband by applying,” &c. 


A. M. P. 





The Advantages of Reading.—“ Here,” said the librarian of a mechanics’ | 
and apprentices’ library in Liverpool—* Here’s a book which will set you a| 
thinking.” ‘ Lord bless you,” replied the hard-worked mechanic, “I want 
something that will keep me from thinking.” 

A good woman called on Dr. B one day in a great deal of trouble, and| 
complained that her son had swallowed a penny. ‘ Pray madam,’ said the Doc- | 
tor, ‘ was it a counterfeit?’ ‘ Ne, sir, certainly not,’ was the reply, 








* Then it will | 
pass, of course,’ rejoined the facetious physician. 


Illegal Breeches.—Strutt quotes an instance of a man whom the judges ac- | 


| cused of weari:.g breeches contrary to the law (for a law was made against | 
| them :) he, for his excuse, drew out of his slops the contents ; at first a pair of | 
| sheets, two table cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a glass, and a pal 
| with nightcap, and other things of use, saying, ‘* Your worship may understand | 
| that because I have no safer a storehouse, these pockets do serve me for a room 
| to lay up my gooda in ; and, though it be a straight prison, yet it is big enough 
| for them, for I have many things of value yet within it.” His excuse was 
| heartily laughed at and accepted.—The Art of Needlework, by the Countess of 

Wilton. + 

A Long Yarn.—The longest rope on record, in one unspliced piece, has just 
| been finished in Sunderland. It is upwards of 4,000 yards long, seven inches | 
in circumference, and twelve tons weight, and will cost about £400. It is for 
| the use of the London and Birmingham Railway 





Warm, Warmer, Warmest.—A house with a wife is often warm enough; a 
house with a wife and her mother is rather warmer than any spot on the globe ; 

S | 
a house with two mothers-in law is so excessively hot, that it can be likened to} 


no place on earth at all, but one must go lower for a simile.— Frazer's Maga- | 
zine. 

*“* Alas, how light a cause will move dissension between hearts that love,” 
says the poet, and so should Lord Ebrington say, for when his “health” was 


proposed in Kilkenny on Wednesday, the band actually struck up “ The Rogue's 


March.” 
Paganini, the Quotidienne states, has bequea.hed his eight violins to eight of 
} . ’ 
| the most eminent performers on that instrument—-namely, Messrs. De Beriot, 
| Ernst, Lipinski, Mayseder, Molique, Ole Bull, Spohr, and Vieux-Temps. 


| Ist Feb, 
| Ist March, July and Nov 


| with every requisite, with the exception of wines am 














TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We beg to announce that it is our intention to issue TWO NEW PLATES 
during the ensuing year, in a style superior to any thing of the kind that has yet 
issued from this office. 

The first will be a portrait of the Duxe or Wetuincron, executed on steel 
by an artist of first rate abilities, recently arrived in this country. It is copied 
from the celebrated painting prepared for the Corporation of Dover, and repre- 
sents the illustrious chief in a very favourable attitude. The plate is promised 
us by the engraver on the Ist of February, when we shall immediately cause the 
impressions to be forwarded to our respective subscribers as fast as they can be 
wrought off. 

The second plate will represent Winpsor Castie ; a view taken from the 
most favorable point. Besides the historical interest attached to this subject, it 
will form picture of great beauty, excelling that of Buckingham Palace. In 
addition to an extensive view, it will combine much detail. The foreground is 
very animated, presenting, besides other living objects, a party of Her Majesty's 
Life Guards, mounted, and in full costume. ‘This engraving we have entrusted 
to Mr. Dick, who engages to deliver it to us in July. 

The delay in bringing out our prints, experienced on one or two occasions, 
did not originate with us, but with the artist, who, in his anxiety to produce a 
good picture, exceeded the time he had prescribed for himself. A few of our 
readers may have felt disappointimeut at his tardiness, but they had, in con- 
sequence, a better finished picture. 

The value and excellence of these two Plates, given as they will be without 
cost of any kind to the subscribers—will render the Albion one of the very 
cheapest periodicals published in this country. 

*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to eopy this notice ! 














TEAMBOAT Coburg, on Lake Ontario, for sale.—Public notice is hereby given that 
the Steamhoat Coburg, propelled by two low pressure Engines of 50 horse power 
each, in good order, with furniture, &c., &c., will be sold by public auction, (if not pre- 
viously disposed of) on Monday, the first day of February next, at 12 o’clock, as she 
now lies at Brown’s wharf. 
By order of the Committee, 
DAVID M. PATERSON, Secretary. 
Toronto, Upper Canada, Nov. 9, 1840. nov21-10t. 


R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful Fan rations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Preece Knight, Yale College. *“‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. ‘“* | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Ware 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
" Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence ; 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artifcial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warrantedto resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Augl-tf. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 
N English Lady, a pupil of Henri Herz, gives lessons in Music on his method. Re. 
ferences to several families,in which she is now teaching, and to the Revd. Dr. 
Wainwright. For cards of address apply at this office. nov7-tf. 


TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 

and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they havea Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m. 























A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hipand knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend | was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
gic ; in one day! was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as } 
have not been troubled withitsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 





To Dr. Powell. : 
There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 


relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet, 
No. 2, Cemphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emoilient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
| paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 


3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
VHE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 
pointed to sail :— P 
From Bristol From New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wines, &c, $130—steward’s fees 


‘The ship can take about 200 tons freight. 
For freight or passage, or other mformation, apply personally or by letter, to 
Oct. 10—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


C\TEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 

s 4 Boston. LiverpooL 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R.N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R.N, Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R. N. Jan. 1 Pec. 4 

Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 


I? For passage, apply to S. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor 
Sept. 8 tf 





BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. ‘These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 


| larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 


New York to London. 
The British Queen Of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail 
From New York 
Ist December, 


From London. 
lst November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, M. M. Keane, ,commander, will sail : 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
2d November, Ist January, 1841, Ist December, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on cail at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Ont tf. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each month during the year, thus :— 


From Havre 

Utica, J. B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March,July, and Nov. 
Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, aug. and Dec Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, C mobining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage 15 $100. Passengers will be supplied 
i liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage. apply to 

j BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

BUNNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


From New York 
May and Sept. 


June and Oct 











